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BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1899. 


2.50 per year. 
Weekly. | Single Copies, 6 Cente. 


GINN & COMPANY 
Books for Common Schools 


CYR’S READERS. 

STICKNEY'S READERS. 

THE FINCH READERS. 
BLAISDELL’'S PHYSIOLOGIES 
FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES. 
WENTWORTH'S ARITHMETICS. 
PRINCE'S ARITHMETICS. 
SPEER’S ARITHMETICS. 
TARBELLS LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 
VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 
NATIONAL DRAWING COURSE. 


Teachers and School Officials who are looking for the latest and best 
Text- Books are cordially invited to correspond with us. Descriptive 
ctrculars sent, postpaid, to any address upon application. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


a Well-Known Schoolmaster Says 
| About Tunstall’s Cicero. 


W. Gorpvon McCase, Head Master of the University School, 
Richmond, Va., writes: 


“T have been unwilling to write to you in regard to your edition of ‘ELEVEN OF 
THE ORATIONS OF CICERO’ until I had given the book the only test worth any- 
thing—the test of actual work in the classroom. 

“This I have done, and my deliberate judgment is that it is the best working edition, 
English or American, of Cicero’s Orations that we now have. 

“It is an honest piece of work from beginning to end, and evidences on every page a 
delicate mastery of the niceties of Latin syntax, happily blended with a keen insight into 
the practical needs of an intelligent and earnest student. It is, in a word, the work of an 
accomplished Latinist, who is at the same time a teacher of the first rank. 

“There is no philological or archxological ‘ padding,’ no exasperating affectation of 
‘research,’ but an altogether admirable presentation of the selected orations by a man 
who knows his author and knows his business. 

“The highest proof I can give you of the sincerity of my appreciation of your work 
is my decision to adopt it here in preference to the excellent edition of the Orations 
which I have been using for several years.” 

This book—xxxiv +585 pages, price $1.20—is one of the issues of the new Gildersleeve- 
Lodge Latin Series, Some otherissues are: Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, School Edition ; 
Bain’s First Book in Latin; Anderson’s Selections from Ovid; Latin Composition, by 
Gildersleeve and Lodge. For first year in college or highest classes in secondary schools. 
Moore’s Latin Prose Exercises. For first year in college, etc. 

This series is under the editorial supervision of BAsIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek, 
Johns Hopkins University, and GoNzALEz LopGe, Professor of Latin, Bryn Mawr College; with 
the co-operation of Moses S. Slaughter, Professor of Latin, University of Wisconsin, and Thomas 
Fitz Hugh, Professor of Latin, University of Texas. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ADDRESS 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston: 352 Washington St. 43-47 East 10th St., New York. 


Tales Told Out of School. 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 


* Deerfoot Serves,” etc. 


No. 73 of The Standard Teachers’ Library, 16mo, pp. 240, Manila, 50 cts.;Cloth, $1. 


These stories have appeared in the School Bulletin during the present year, and have elicited 
wide interest. It hardly needed the author’s testimony to prove that they are true, for they bear 
the impress of truth in every line. Among the appreciative letters received are the following :— 


“T would at any time give $25.00 to read ‘ Dick.’ It re- | morning and you cannot imagine the effect. Many of 
minds me of the true boy and the true teacher.”— the children and some of the teachers were moved to 
Brother Baldwin, De La Salle Institute, New York. | tears. It was a very impressive lesson to the boys. 

“TL wish to congratulate you and through you compli- | “IT have been wondering if it isa true story, and if the 
ment the author of the series of Tales Told out of School. | author’s real name is Edward S Ellis, or if he does not 
I was especially pleased with the last one, entitled ‘Jo.’ | wear the same shoes worn by the author of Roderick 
I read it last Sunday morning before going to church, | Hume.’ However this may be, Lam sure Jo’isa liter 
and it has been many years since I have been sotouched | ary gem which will stand the test of time, and I wish to 
by astory. I decided as soonas I read it I would read | thank the author for its creation.’’— Rh. J. Round, Supt 
it to my former pupils in No. l. 1 did so yesterday | of schools, Elmira, N. Y., May 10, 1899. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, = Syracuse, N. Y. 


Author of “The People’s Standard History of the United States,” “ History of Our Country,” 


french E:xposttion of 1900 / 


You are going to it and would like to know French? ** Le Francais Pratique’” 
by Paut Bercy, is what you need. It was prepared for people having no time or no desire to. 
undertake a complete study of French, simply wishing to know enough to understand and 
make themselves understood when traveling in France. It is essentially progressive, and its 
large use in schools proves it one of the best first books for pupils ever published. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by all booksellers. or sent postpaid by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851-853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


| Complete Catalogue of French and other foreign publications sent when requested. 


VERYTHING PERFECT IS A DELIGHT. This especially applies to 


00 


Established 1860. Sold by all Dealers. 


on every pen. 


UlesTERBROOK 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Prices all right. Don’t omit to look for the name 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Werk! 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 


DIXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; | 
leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet-smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar; and_for 


perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. The 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention JouRNAL oF EpucaTion and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


for uniformity in grading and blackness of 


: : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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THIS PICTURE DOES NOT SHOW THEIR REAL BEAUTY. 


CENT 
EACH 


POSTPAID 


TH 


PERRY 


FOR 


BEAUTIFUL 


HRISTMAS GIFTS 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


NO ORDERS FOR LESS THAN 25 PICTURES 


If you wish to make your friend 
happy ten times during the year, 


ooo SEND 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


Beautifully Illustrated 
$1.00 Per Year 


1400 SUBJECTS 


— ALSO — 


THE PERRY PICTURES.—Extra Size.— 
New,—On paper to x 12. Forty subjects. 
Send 25 cents for these five extra size pic- 
tures or any other five we publish in this 
size: Sistine Madonna, Madonna Granduca, 
Christmas Chimes, Man with the Hoe, 
Hosea. Send for list. Price, 5 for 25 cents. 
Then 5 cents each. No order for less than 
5 of these large pictures. 


SEND TO-DAY three 2-cent stamps for 
new 1899 catalogue with 1o full size illustra- 
tions, and these six pictures, on paper § 1-2 
x 8 inches, besides: 


Christmas Chimes 
Nativity 
Holy Night 


Baby Stuart 
St. Cecilia 
Good Shepherd 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Just what you want for Holiday Gifts. 


Beautiful Art Books 


Each consists of fifteen pictures and cover, tied 
with silk cord. Youwill like them. 25 cts. each. 


See adv't. of our School Souvenir and Christmas Greeting in Nov. number of this paper. 
Special Offer Until Christmas 
To new subscribers only, we will send a 
three months’ trial subscription to 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. Price, 25 and 35 cents. 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


Each book contains a sketch of the artist’s life and work by Miss Irene 
Weir or by Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, and from ten to fifteen beauti- 
ful reproductions of his paintings. The size is 5 1-2 by 8 inches. 


Reynolds, Corot, Landseer, Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Burne-Jones, Durer, Millet, 
Botticelli, Giotto, Rosa Bonheur. Poets and heir mes Greece TH PE R RY M GAZIN 
Authors and Their Homes Animals 
Scenes in the Life of Christ 


Art Gallery, English 
Art Gallery, French 
Greek Sculpture 
Musicians 


Drawings by Italian Masters. 

Life of Christ, //ofmanm, Part I 
Life of Christ, //o/manmn, Part II 
* Madonnas 


PRICE, 35 CENTS EACH. FOR 25 CENTS 


Three in one Package for $1.00. inale q rene. Beginning with the Beautiful Christmas Number 
. France Children illustrated with 15 Perry Pictures. 
Send for at least one copy at once, and you may want a dozen for Venice Dogs 


* Especially beautiful and appropriate to the season. SBND TO-DAY 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Mention this Paper and send 25 cents in stamps for any set of these pictures or $1.50 for the six sets. Order by set number if you wish your order immediately. 


Set 28. 


Set 16. 
Henry W. Longfellow 
The Three Fates 
Sistine Madonna 
Madonna of the Chair 


Set 17. 
Supper at Emmaus 
Infant Samuel 
On the Way to Emmaus 
Chorister Boys 


Set 18. 
The Bridal Procession 
Christ Entering Jerusalem 
Inquietude 
Divine Shepherd 


Set 27. 
Singing Boys with Book 
End of Labor 
Holy Family, 2, Rubens 
Repose in Egypt 


Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John 
Sistine Madonna (Complete) 
Sistine Madonna (Mother and 


Child) 


Set 29. 


Pharaoh’s Horses 
The Golden Stair 
Chorister Boys 
Foundling Girls 


Aurora Christmas Chimes Laying Down the Law Madonna and Child Madonna of the Chair Charity 
Beatrice Cenci Prophet Amos Panel The Consoling Christ The Challenge Madonna Granduca Hosea 
Dance of the Nymphs Christ and the Fishermen John Alden and Priscilla The Combat: Night Madonna of the Harpies Prophets 
Kittens John, Andrea del Sarto Weaning the Calves The Combat: Morning Holy Night Prophets 
Shepherdess Knitting Jesus’ First View of Jerusalem Countess Potocka Foundling Girls Aurora Prophets 
Feeding her Birds Christ in Gethsemane The Angelus Return of the Herd Four Kittens Prophets 
The Horse Fair Worship of the Wise Men The Mill Victory of Samothrace The Angelus Prophets 


Ploughing 
Song of the Lark 


Jesus and the Woman of Samaria 
The Good Shepherd 


Dignity and Impudence 
In Autumn 


St. Peter’s 
Madonna of the Lilies 


‘Lhe Man with the Hoe 
Shepherdess Knitting 


Can’t You Talk ? 
St. Cecilia 


A Helping Hand The Last Supper The Gleaners Holy Night Feeding Her Birds Angel 
Escaped Cow Madonna of the Chair Harvest Time Automedon with the Horse of The Horse Fair Angel 
At the Watering Trough St. Peter in Prison School In Brittany Achilles Song of the Lark Angel 
Che Shepherdess Che Sower Sheepfold Ma dalen A Helping Hand Angel 
Children of Charles I Madonna and Child Madonna of the Harpies Holy Family, 3, Murillo Madonna and Child Angel 
Christ and the Doctors 3y the River Mater Dolorosa Sheep The Shepherdess Angel 
Che Christ Arrival of the Shepherds Restless Sea Winter By the River Angel 


Angel Heads 
Che Golden Stair 


Baby Stuart 
Queen Louise 


Listening to the Fairies 
Midnight Sun 


Can't You Talk? 
St. Cecilia 


Arrival of the Shepherds 
Baby Stuart 


The Brookside 
d 


Save 


Charity Head of Christ Notre Dame Westminster Abbey Christ and the Doctors Spring 
Hosea Christ and the Rich Young Man Milan Cathedral St. Mark's Head of Christ Infant Samuel 
Angel Christ Blessing Little Children Tower of London The Countess Spencer The Good Shepherd Madonna 


DIRECTIONS.—Order to-day. 


If absolutely necessary to send stamps, send I’s, 2’s, or 5’s. 


Boston Office: 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 
'? Send all Mail Orders to the Maiden Office. 


Send Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter if Possible. 
Be sure to send correct amount. 


Worship of the Wise Men 


REMEMBER! 


appRESS THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY. 
Box 110, MALDEN, MASS. 


Angel Heads 


Mention this Paper. 
No Orders for Less Than 25 Pictures. 


New York Office: 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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The Crowning Effort Twenty-Five 


Years Educational Evolution 


The Baldwin Primer 


Cloth, 64 x 7% inches. 128 pages. 
With colored illustrations. $ .30 


THESE LESSONS have been prepared in 

accordance with the well established prin- 
ciples of mental science and child study, to- 
gether with those of progressive expansion. In 
teaching words the synthetical and analytical 
methods are followed simultaneously. Through- 
out the book the child proceeds from the known 
to the unknown, and is at once interested in the 
familiar objects on which the lessons are based, 
while his instinct for the beautiful is awakened 
and developed by the use of classical pictures. 


Choice Reading 
for the Young 


Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, $ 


Guerber’s Story of the Great 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life, .60 


Persons’s Our Country in Poem 
.50 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse for 
. . . 0 


Scott’s Kenilworth, . 50 
Swett’s Stories of Maine, .60 


Besides reading, the book contains lessons in * ——— 

stick laying, paper folding, modeling, and songs. From The 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry, . . . . . $1.25 
mitme’'s Solid Geometry,. .......... 


Adequate preparation for all colleges | Unrivaled as a teaching 
book It is unique and practical, and the first successful combina- 
tion of the important features of inventional and concrete geometry 
with rigid logical treatment. Contains a large number of suggestive 
and undemonstrated theorems. By the use of the summaries stu- 
dents will become expert in proving original propositions. 


Colby’s Outlines of General History, . . . . $1.50 


Designed as a text-book in general history for use in high schools 
and preparatory schools. At the same time it furnishes an admira- 
ble foundation in advanced work. It is written in the most fascinat- 
ing style, 
and is not 
a mere col- 
lection of 
dates and 
names, but 
a vivid pic- 
ture of the 
progress of 
civilization. 
Throughout 
the book the 
significance 
of events 
has been 
pointed out 
in order that 

they should 


From Colby’s Outlines of General History. later devel- 
opments. 


Ail matter not necessary toa connected narrative has been omitted. 
Special attention has been paid to the mediaeval and modern history 
of European nations. The book is <bundantly supplied with beau'i- 
ful illustrations and colored maps. 


Baldwin Primer. 


Todd's Brief History of New 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra, . ‘ $ .50 


An intensely interesting book for beginners. The transition 
from arithmetic to algebra is very slight, and offers but little diffi- 
culty in passing from reasoning upon definite numbers to reasoning 
upon general numbers. A new order of classification is employed, 
which enables the pupil to grasp the principles of the science much 
more readily. 


Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary 


Schools, $ .50 
Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and 

British Authors, .90 
Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire — 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata (Lentz), . — 
Ranke’s Kaiserwahl Karl’s V, (Schoenfeld), . 35 
Stern’s Geschichten Vom Rhein, 


FOR TEACHERS 


Roark’s Method in Education, , . $1.00 


Invaluable to every teacher who seeks a key to the solution of the 
problems continually presented in the schoolroom. It is distinctly 
original in plan and execution, and carries the application of a com- 
mon-sense psychology into the details of the teacher's work, It is a 
working manual of great helpfulness to all teachers, both experi- 


enced and inexperienced. 


Seeley’s History of Education, $1.25 


Designed for normal schools, reading circles, and the private use 
of those teachers who are required to possess a knowledge of this 
subject.- It is a working book, accurate, concise, yet comprehensive 
Contains descriptions and comparisons of the various educational 
systems of this country and others, and also includes biographical 
sketches of the*leading educators, outlines of their systems, of 


pedagogy, etc. 


Send price in stamps and receive, postpaid, copies of these valuable books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Twentieth Century Text-Books 


A Great Undertaking in the Cause of Progressive 
Education and Sound Scholarship. 


One Hundred Volumes, All New and Up-to-Date. 


A Large Corps of Eminent Authors and Instructors 
Engaged in their Preparation 


Forty Leading Colleges, Universities, and Educational 
Institutions of the Country Represented. 


An Impressive Display of Distinguished Pedagogical Talent. 


Text-Books, recently issued, announces one of 
important projects in educational 
publishing that has ever been placed before the 
American public. It is no less than the offer of a com- 
plete series of new and up-to-date text-books, embodying 
the latest results of pedagogical and scientific investi- 
gations, and will cover the entire field of instruction in 
high schools, academies, and seminaries, and extending 
into the lower college grades. 

Nearly one hundred volumes are in preparation by 
eminent American scholars and téachers, who represent 
over forty of the foremost educational institutions in all 
parts of the country. A unique feature of the illustrated 
prospectus of the Series is the clear discussions of the 
different phases of education, written by those who have 
made a thoroughly careful study of the causes and con- 
ditions that have brought about the new order of things. 

The Series embodies also a complete schedule of 
texts for commercial study. It is planned to impart a 
thorough knowledge of all topics connected with a sound 
business education. It is the first successful attempt to 
fully cover this important and expanding field of edu- 
cation in this country. 

The greatest care has been taken at every stage of 
the work to insure the highest practicable degree of ex- 
cellence in the literary, mechanics], and p dagogical 
aspect of each volume in the Series. 

The Twentieth Century Text- Books comprise the 
following : 

In Science, thirteen volumes. 

In History and Civics, nine volumes. 
In Mathematics, five volumes. 
In English, eighteen volumes, 
In Classics, twenty-six volumes. 
In Modern Languages, twenty volumes. 
In Commerce, nine volumes. 

A copy of the complete illustrated Prospectus of the 
Twentieth Century Text-Books, giving lists of the vol- 
umes issued and in preparation, with full particulars, will 
be mailed free to any high school teacher on application. 


Prospectus of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 


the most 


New York 


Boston 


SOME RESPONSES TO THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


The Twentieth Century Text-Books. 


They take as their base line the best thought, experience, and 
results of the last decade of the nineteenth century.— Journa/ 
of Education. 

It seems to me that you have reached the high-water mark in 
the matter of text-books.— Prof. Albert Leonard, Dean, Syracuse 
University. 

The names of those interested in the production of the forth- 
coming volumes make us feel assured of their success, for this 
stupendous task is in able hands. — Education. 

I was greatly impressed with the method used by Mr. McLaugh- 
lin, by his skill in the selection of topics, and, above all, by the ju- 
dicial tone which prevails throughout the work. I do not think 
that I have ever examined a United States History where the propor- 
tion was so admirable.—F’. W. Shepardson, University of Chicago. 

The author carefully abstains from the use of pictures and 
other illustrations that are merely imaginary.— Teachers’ Magazine. 


This excellent work, although intended for school use, is equal- 
ly good for general use at home.—Boston Transcript. 


A remarkably good beginning for the new Twentieth Century 
Series of T'ext-Books.—Philadelphia Press. 

Teachers of history have looked forward to the appearance of 
this work with great interest, and their expectations will 1 ot be 
disappointed —KHdward Van Dyke Robinson, in School Review. 

The text of the work is admirably written, smooth, simple, com- 
pact, devoid of all ornament, and without a taint of striving for 
effect, yet with a life and “go” that will carry young readers 
eagerly forward.—Chicago Chronicle. 

There is a large amount of illustrative material, suggestive and 
well selected. ‘The numerous old maps and reprints are especially 
interesting.—IJnland Educator. 

‘Plant Relations” is charming both in matter and style. The 
book is superbly manufactured ; letterpress and illustration yield- 
ing the fullest measure of delight from every page.— W. McK. 
Vance, Supt. of Schools, Urbana, Ohio. 

I am extremely pleased with the text-book “ Plant Relations.” 
—-H. W. Conn, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Dr. Coulter’s Plant Relations, A First Text-Book of Botany, is 
a wholly admirable work. Both in plan and in structure it is a 
modern and scientific book. It is heartily reeommended.—Edu- 
cational Review. 

It is a really beautiful book, the illustrations being in many 
cases simply exquisite, and is written in the clear, direct. and simple 
style that the author knuws so well how to use. <A very strong 
feature of the work is the prominence given to ecological 1ela- 
tions, which | agree with Dr. Coulter should be made the leading 
subject of study in the botany of the preparatory scheols.— V. J. 
Spalding, University of Michigan. 

We can hardly conceive of a wiser way to introduce the pup! 
to the fascinating study of botany than the one indicated in this 
book.— Education. 

The book is a marvel of clearness and simplicity of expression. 
and that, too, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy.— Schoo! 
Review. 

It marks the passage of the pioneer stage in botanical work, and 
affords the student a glimpse of a field of inquiry higher than the 
mere tabulation and classification of facts.—-C. H. Gordon, Supt. 
of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 

It will surely be a Godsend for those high school teachers wlio 
are struggling with insufficient laboratory equipment, and certain- 
ly presents the most readable account of plants of any single ele- 
mentary book I have seen.— L.M Underwvod. Columbia Oniversity. 

We heartily recommend the book as one of the cleanest aud 
simplest presentations of plant relations that we have seen.— 
Independent. 

Gives a better idea of nature than can be obtai: ed in two years. 
of study by those who approach the subject in the old-fashioned 
way.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers. 


Chicago 
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A SELECTION FROM 


~GINN AND COMPANY'S TEXT=BOOKS 


For Elementary and Secondary Schools 


HIGHER ENGLISH 


Athenzum Press Series (22 vols. now ready) 


Standard English Classics (18 vols. now ready) 
Hudson’s School Shakespeare 

Lockwood’s Lessons in English 

Uayley’s Classic Myths in English Literature 
Genung’s Outlines of Rhetoric 

Cairns’s Introduction to Rhetoric 
Tompkins’s Science of Discourse 


Frink’s New Century Speaker 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Cyr’s Readers 

Stickney’s Readers 

Tarbell’s Lessons in Language 

Whitney and Lockwood’s English Grammar 
Stickney’s Word by Word Spellers 
Graves’s New Graded Spelling Book 


LATIN 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar 
Allen and Greenough’s New Caesar 
Allen and Greenough’s New Cicero 
Greenough and Kittredge’s Virgil 
Collar and Daniell’s First Latin Book 


Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell’s Second 
Year Latin 


Moulton’s Latin Composition 


GREEK 


Goodwin’s Greek Grammar 

White’s First Greek Book 

Seymour’s School Iliad 

Perrin and Seymour’s School Odyssey 
Goodwin & White’s Anabasis 
Higley’s Greek Composition 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


International Modern Language Series 
Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach 


Bernhardt’s German Composition 


HISTORY 


Montgomery’s Beginner’s American History 
Montgomery’s American History 
Montgomery’s Student’s American History 
Myers’s General History 

Myers’s History of Greece 

Montgomery’s English History 


Cooper, Estill, and Lemmon’s History of 
Our Country 


MATHEMATICS 


Wentworth’s New Arithmetics 
Wentworth’s Geometry (Revised Edition) 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra 
Beman and Smith’s Geometry 
Speer’s Arithmetics 

Prince’s Arithmetic by Grades 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Gage’s Elements of Physics 
Wentworth and Hill’s Physics 
Williams’s Elements of Chemistry 
Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology 
Young’s Elements of Astronomy 


Davis’s Physical Geography 


Bergen'’s Elements of Botany 

Frye’s Elements of Geography 

Frye’s Complete Geography 

Blaisdell’s Our Bodies and How We Live 


MUSIC 


Educational Music Course 


The Coda 


DRAWING and PENMANSHIP 


National Drawing Course 


Vertical Writing Books 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Classics for Children (57 volumes now ready) 
The Jane Andrews Books 

The Finch Readers 

Stickney’s Study and Story Nature Readers 
Strong’s All the Year Round Series 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins 

Ball’s Star-land Ldition) 

Bellamy and Goodwin's Open Sesame 
Blaisdell’s Stories from English History 


best_School 


est _an 


Teachers and School Officials who are looking for the lat 


Books are cordially invited to write us. Descriptive 


circulars sent, postpaid, to any address upon application. 


BosTON NEw YorK 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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For all Steps of Education 
From Kindergarten to University 


Published by 


Silver, Burdett 
and Company 


OUR BOOKS 
For Elementary Grades, are distinguished for their attractiveness, variety, freshness, 
originality, and pedagogical skill ; 
For High Schools and Colleges, they are, furthermore, marked for their practical 
adaptation, for their authoritativeness, for their advanced methods, 
for their vitality. 


For Teachers’ Helps our catalogue includes popular works of practical pedagogy 
by such writers as Sarah Louise Arnold, Daniel Putnam, and 


others. 


By Way of 


Example,— 


In School Readers 


In Music = Penmanship 


In Language = Enghsh 


In Modern Languages 


Stepping Stones to Literature 
By SARAH LouISE ARNOLD 
and CHARLEs B. GILBERT 
A superb series of 8 Readers ; unique 
in plan ; creating literary and artistic 
taste, and affording a real course in 


literature. 


The Rational Method in Reading 
By Epwarp G. Warp 
Combining the best features of other 
methods, avoiding their weaknesses, 
with distinct originality, it makes 


little children read in two years. 


The Normal Course in Reading 
by Emma J. Topp 
and W. B. Powe. 
Weil tested and growing in favor ; 
its correlated topics aid the powers 
of observation, and the science and 


nature study. 


The Normal Music Course 


By . Turrs 

and H, E. Horr 
After fifteen years of steadily widen- 
ing popularity. still remains without 
a peer for soundness of method, ex- 
cellence of material, and popularity. 
No other series of books ever pub- 
lished has so influenced the teaching 


of vocal music in the schools. 


The Normal Review System 
of Vertical Writing 


By D. H. FARLEY 
and W. B. GUNNISON 


Has achieved the most signal success 
in teaching pupils to write with Legi- 
bility, Peauty, and Rapidity. It is 
natural, progressive, sc’entific, and 
in harmony with the genius of the 


American school. 


The Silver Series of Language 
Books 


By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT 
A superlative series of books, — new, 
distinctly original, thorough, and un- 
impeachable. Makes Grammar most 
fascinating. Awakens love for Na- 
ture and Literature. st Steps in 
English and The Essentials of Lan- 


guage and Grammar are the titles. 


The Silver Series of English 
and American Classics 


A large and constantly increasing list 
of the classics required for College 
entrance, and for study in High 
Schools and Universities. Distin- 
guished editors have prepared and 
annotated these texts with skillful 
judgment. The bookmaking is at- 


tractive; the prices are small. 


The House herewith announces 
its forthcoming Courses in Modern 
Language and Literature. 

In extent, variety, and comprehen- 
siveness these Courses will be une- 
qualed. They cover four Languages 
—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
They consist of Grammars, Read- 
ers, and Annotated Classics, 
embracing contemporary novels, 
modern and classical plays, and 
other works of general interest. 
The problem of finding, annotating, 
and preserving 1n the best manner 
what is thoroughly good in the 
several languages has been happily 
solved. Each Course will be a 
Library. Each book is the work of 
a distinguished scholar. 

The whole is under the direction 
and editorship of the Head Professor 
of Modern Languages in one of our 
greatest Universities. 

Watch for these books + they will 
soon appear. 


Our complete 
Catalogue sent 
free upon |} 


app lication. 


Boston 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York 


CHIcaco 


The best School 
Books at the 
lowest consist- 
ent prices. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


‘hose who have taken part in the history of the 
past twenty-five years have witnessed great changes. 
These changes have been mostly progress, especially 
is this the case in the field of education in the United 
States. I will attempt in this article to cite some of 
the statistics which show this and discuss their 
significance, 

ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 
In {874 the enrollment in the common schools of 


the United States amounted to 19.84 per cent. of the 
entire population. The enrollment for 1899 is a 
slight increase upon this; namely, 20.70 per cent. 
ut the average number of days that each one of the 
pupils attended school has increased materially. In 
1874 the average length of the school term for the 
whole country was 128.8 days. The length of the 
ievm hac inereased to 143 1-2 days in 1899. It musi 
he remembered that the length of the school term is 
due largely to the growth of large villages and cities. 
A much larger proportion of people live in cities and 
villages than twenty-five years ago. It must be re- 
marked that during the hard times from 1894 to 1897 
the number in the free public schools increased for 
a portion of the time, while the private schools de- 
ereased materially. Towards the close of that epoch 
the hard times atfected the wages so that there was a 
slight decrease in the percentage of the population 
pursuing studies in colleges and universities. The 
length of the school term varies very much in the 
different sections In 1874 the North Atlantic 
division, including the New England and the Middle 
states, increased the length of its school term from 
i155 days to 175 days in 1899; while the South Central 
division, containing the Gulf states, increased from 
31 days in 1874 to 94 days in 1899. The South At- 
lantie states increased the school term from 95 1-2 
days to 112 days in the same period, and the North 
Central division from 132 1-2 days to 154 days. 

But the average attendance on school is of course 
not equal to the average school term. In 1899 the 
average number of days’ schooling had reached 98 
days, the pupils in the North Atlantic division at- 
tending 125 days, those in the South Atlantic 68 
days. those in the South Central division (Gulf 
states) 63 days, those in the North Central division 
109 Javs. those in the Western division 103 days. 

Reduced to years of 200 days each, the population 
of the entire United States was receiving in 1874 an 
average of 3.4 years for each inhabitant (North Atlon- 
tic division, five years; South Atlantic division, one 
vear end one-half; South Central division, one year 
and one-fourth; North Central division, four years; 
Western division, three and three-fourth years); 
while in 1899 the whole United States was giving in 
publie and private schools five years to each in- 
habitant, the North Atlantie division giving six and 
three-fourths: the South Atlantic division, three and 
cne-fourth; the South Central division, three vears: 
the North Central division, six years; the Western 
(livision, six years. 

EXPENDITURE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Tn 1874 the total expenditures for common schools 
amounted to almost exactly eighty millions of dol- 
lars. Twenty-five years later the expenditure had 
risen to two hundred and two millions. Reduced to 
per capita, the amount in 1874 was $1.88 for each in- 
habitant, while in 1899 the amount had risen to 
$2.70. During this twenty-five years the total 


amount of money given in the way of benefactions 
for education amounts in the round sum to a little 
over twe hundred millions of dollars. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

In the above statistics I have counted elementary 
schools and secondary schools. The statistics of 
secondary schools have a special interest in them- 
selves. The entire number of pupils in secondary 
sc! vols. including high schools and academies, was 
in 1874,—61,860 in private secondary schools, and 
19,000 in publie high schools, making a total of about 
80,000. In 1899 the 19,000 in the public high 
schools bad inereased to 483,320, and the 61,860 in 
nrivate secondary schools had increased to 105,180. 
If to these we add the number of secondary pupils in 
normal schools and in the preparatory departments 
{o colleges and those in the manual training schools, 
the total is in 1899 upwards of 660,000 pupils, the 
same being eight times the number of secondary 
pupils enrolled twenty-five years ago. The number 
of publie high schools in the United States at present 
is nearly 6,000, 

In connection with this secondary work the most 
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interesting consideration is the increase of pupils 
studying Latin and higher studies preparatory to 
taking up college work. Since 1890 the bureau of 
education has kept a record of the number of pupils 
enrolled in secondary studies: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, 
chemistry, general history. While in 1889-90 the 
proportion of secondary students studying Latin was 
tiirty-cne per cent. in private academies and thirty- 
fur per cent. in publie high schools, in 1899 the pro- 
portion in private schools had risen to forty-eight per 
cent. and in public high schools to forty-nine per cent. 
From 1890 to 1899 the proportion studying algebra 
increased in private schools from thirty-seven per 
cent. to fifty per cent. and in public high schools from 
forty-three per cent. to fifty-five per cent. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The inerease of the number of college students in 
each one million of persons in the United States, 
excluding professional and technical students, but 
including post graduate students, is noteworthy. In 
1874 there were 32,175 college students, making 760 
in the million of inhabitants. In 1899 this increased 
io 94,263, the same being 1,325 in the million of 
people. This shows in an effective manner the grow- 
ing favor of higher education in the popular mind. 


PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS (NOT INCLUDED IN 
THE ABOVE ESTIMATE) 

in law, medicine, divinity, dentistry and surgery, 

engineering, ete., in 1874 numbered 15,974 students; 

in 1899, 52,500. 

Besides these, there were students in scientifie and 
technical courses as follows: In 1874, 10,000; in 1899, 
26,000. 

FOREIGN INCREASE IN EDUCATION. 

In the English public school system (England, 

Scotland, and Ireland) in 1874 the enrollment in ele- 


mentary schools was 38,848,741. In 1899 this had’ 


increased to 7,042,974. 

The enrollment in French public schools in 1874 
was 3,523,348 in the public schools, and 893,587 in 
ithe private schools, while in 1899 the enrollment was 
4,199,727 in public elementary, and 1,333,784 in pri- 
vate schools of the same grade. 

In comparison with the statistics of France and 
Creat Britain, in the United States the enrollment in 
public and private schools of all grades in 1874 was 
10,922,991, and in 1899, 17,022,643. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


The New England Journal of Education began its 
existence January 2, 1875. But the decision of the 
question that such a journal should be established 
was made at a meeting held on Friday, November 27, 
1874, in the office of John D. Philbrick, superinten- 
dent of schools of Boston, 

The forty-fifth meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction was held in North Adams, Mass., 
July, 1874. At that meeting the question was 
raised whether the several state educational journals 
of New England could not be united in one journal. 
The subjeet was referred to a committee, which sub- 
sequently reported unanimously in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a New England journal of education. 
The matter was left in the hands of the following 
committee:— 

Principal! C. C. Rounds and Hon. Warren Johnson 
of Maine; Hon. J. W. Simonds and Professor Hiram 
Orcutt of New Hampshire; Hon. John H. French 
aoa Hon. Edward Conant of Vermont; Rev. Charles 
ifammond and Principal David B. Hagar of Massa- 
chusetts: Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell and Principa! 
William A. Mowry of Rhode Island; Ifon. B. G. 
Northrop and Principal Isaac N. Carleton of Con- 
necticut. This committee held a meeting in Boston 
October 14, at which, ‘after a full and careful dis- 
cussion of the whole matter, it was resolved unani- 
mously that it is expedient and desirable to establish 
a New England school journal in which the depart- 
ments of primary and secondary instruction, normal 
schools, and school supervision shall be repre- 
sented.” 

It was, also recommended that the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions of the several New England states, and the 
managers of the several school journals of the New 
Iingland states be invited to co-operate in securing 
the union of these edueational agencies in estab- 
lishing such a journal. It was voted that an advis- 
ory council of twelve be appointed to make all ar- 
rangements for the organization of the enterprise. 
This council was to be composed of two members 
from each New England state, one to be appointed 
ly the American Institute of Instruction, and the 
other by the state association. This advisory coun- 
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cil was to appoint an editor and a publisher, and 
each state, through its Teachers’ Association, should 
be invited to elect a state editor. Committees were 
also named to secure the co-operation of the several 
state Teachers’ Associations and the managers of the 


existing school journals. 
A special mecting of the directors of the American 


Institute of Instruction was held November 27, at 
the office of Hon. J. D. Philbrick, superintendent of 
schools, City Hall, Boston, At this meeting the 
committee from the American Institute of In- 
struction made a report through Dr, Hagar of 
Salem, the chairman. The delegates of the several 
states responded to the call, all agreeing that their 
states were favorable to the movement. ‘The mana- 
gers of the Massachusetts Teacher, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, Connecticut School Journal, and the 
College Courant reported in favor of the proposed 
union. Hon. T. W. Bicknell was elected editor, and 
Charles C. Chatfield, who had been publisher of the 
College Courant, was chosen publisher. The man- 
agement of the enterprise was committed to their 
hands. It was recommended that the paper should 
he published weekly, and each number should con- 
sist of sixteen pages of the size of the College 
Courant. The Institute directors proceeded to 
“elect six councilors to act with those of the state 
associations to be appointed. The following were 
appointed: Hon. Warren Johnson, Augusta, Me.; 
Principal Hiram Oreutt, West Lebanon, N. H.; Hon. 
Edward Conant, West Randolph, Vt.; Principal 
Daniel 2B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; Principal William 
A. Mowry, Providence, R. 1.; Hon. Birdsey G. 
Northrop, Hartford, Conn. 

Subsequently the state associations appointed the 
following to act upon this advisory board: A. A. 
Woodbridge, Rockland, Me.; Hon. J. W. Simonds, 
Coneord, N. H.; Louis Pollens, Burlington, Vt.; 
Principal William C. Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Principal David W. Hoyt, Providence, R. [.; Prin- 
cipal Isaac N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn. 

The several state organizations also appointed 
state editors, as follows: Ilon. Warren Johnson, state 
superintendent of schools, Augusta, Me.; Principal 
James It. Vose, 'rancestown, N. H.; Principal H. T. 
Fuller, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Benjamin F. Tweed, 
superintendent of schools, Charlestown, Mass.; Hon. 
Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner of education, 
Providence, R. I.; Ariel Parish, superintendent of 
schools, New Haven, Conn. 

This meeting of the directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction was a notable gathering. 
There were present: Dr. Merrick Lyon, Providence, 
Kt. I.: Hon. Edward Conant, West Randolph, Vt.; 
Principal Hiram Oreutt, West Lebanon, N. H.; Hon. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, Providence, R. I.; Principal 
Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; Principal J. 
W. Webster, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Charles Hammond, 
Monson, Mass.; Principal M. Grant Daniell, Boston, 
Mass.; Principal Daniel B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; 
Principal James 8. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass.; Prin- 
cipal Charles P. Rugg, New Bedford, Mass.; Prinei- 
pal William P. Eaton, Charlestown, Mass.; Dr. 
George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass.; Principal F. W. 
Tilton, Newport, R. T.; Principal David W. Hoyt, 
Providence, R. I.; Superintendent Benjamin F. 
Tweed, Charlestown, Mass.; George A. Walton, West 
Newton, Mass.; Gilbert E. Whittemore, Providence, 
ft. Principal L. W. Russell, Providence, R. IL; 
Principal Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; Princi- 
pal William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; Principal 
William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass.; Principal 
Isane N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn.; Superinten- 
dent George A. Littlefield, Charlestown, Mass.; 
Superintendent Albert P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
Principal Ilbridge G. Smith, Dorchester, Mass.: 
Principal Alfred Bunker, Boston, Mass.: Mr. Ney- 
‘lle, Boston, Mass. 

The organization was now completed and the new 
journal entered upon its career at the beginning of 
the new year, 1875. It met with favor everywhere. 
To publish a weekly educational journal in New 

England was a decidedly forward movement. It 
began its work vigorously. A strong pull was to be 
made all together by the educators of the New 
England states to sustain a school journal of high 
quality. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES IN TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS.—1874 1899 


BY FRANK A. HILL, LITT. D., 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


I have been requested to indicate some of the lead- 
ing differences between the educational situation in 
Massachusetts twenty-five years ago and that of to- 
day. I shall limit the statement very largely to sta- 
tistics. If duly considered, they will be found to be 
sufficiently significant and eloquent. 

THE STATE. 

The population of the state in 1874 was 1,457,352; 
in 1899, 2,500,183,-—an increase of seventy-two per 
cent. The valuation in 1873 was $1,538,135,020; in 
1898, $2,764,242,784,—an increase of eighty per 
cent. 

PUPILS. 

In 1874 the number of pupils of all ages in the 
public schools was 292,481; in 1899,471,977,—an in- 
crease of sixty-one per cent. 

The number of pupils reported for private schools 
in IS%4 was 13,144; in 1899, 71,460,—an increase of 
144 per cent. In view of this astonishing increase, 
it needs to be said that the attendance on private 
schools had been declining for many years, and had 
lowest ebb in 1874. Then came 


reached about its 
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the rapid development of parochial schools. Thus, 
in 1847, when the population of the state was only 
half what it was in 1874, the private school attend- 
ance was 31,083, or 126 per cent. higher than in 1874. 
lor the past ten vears the private school movement 
has been about stationary. Outside of the parochial 
movement it has shown a decline. 


TEACHERS. 


In 1874 the number of different male teachers re- 
ported was 1,078; of different female teachers, 7,637. 
The corresponding numbers for 1899 are 1,197 and 
12,205, the percentages of increase being eleven for 
the men and sixty for the women. In 1874 the men 
were twelve per cent. of the teaching force; in 1899, 
nine per cent. ‘ 

The men were paid on an average $94.33 per month 
in 1874, and $136.23 in 1899,—an increase of forty- 
four percent. The women were paid $34.34 a month 
in 1874, and $51.41 in 1899,—an increase of fifty 
per cent. 

In 1874, 1.674 of the teachers had attended normal 
echools: in 1899, 5,404,—an inerease of 223 per cent. 
In 1874 teachers who had attended normal schools 
were nineteen per cent. of the entire force; in 1899, 
forty per cent. 

IXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS. 

The schools eost, exclusive of buildings, $4,533,553 
in 1873, and $10,021,504 in 1898,—an increase of 121 
per cent. Inclusive of buildings, they cost $6,180,223 
in 1875, and $13,624,814 in 1898,—an increase of 120 
The state expended $4 on each thousand 
dollars of its valuation in 1873 for schools and build- 
ings and $4.92 in 1898. The cost of the schools, in- 
clusive of buildings, in 1873 for each child between 


ver cent. 


five and fifteen years of age was $21.13; in 189s. 
$30.33,—an increase of forty-four per cent. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In 1874 there were six normal schools, with abou; 
700 students. Pupils were admitted twice a year, in 
September and February, from high, grammar, ani 
ungraded schools, after passing an examination in 
grammar school subjects. The graduates in 1874 
numbered 182. 

Now there are ten normal schools with 1,572 pupils 
in actual attendance November, 1898, and 348 gradu- 
ates in 1898, the number of pupils and graduates for 
1899 being slightly larger, though not yet fully tabu- 
Inted. Students are admitted but once a year, in 
September, after having completed the four years’ 
course of a high school or done equivalent work, and 
passing examinations in high school subjects as we!| 
as elementary. 

Buildings, equipment, and facilities for obserya- 
tion and practice in schools associated with the 
normal schools are far superior to what they were in 


1874. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In 1874 there were 209 high schools; in 1899, 262. 
The average salary of the principal was $1,363 in the 
former year and 1,526 in the latter. The number of 
pupils in 1874 is not reported; in 1876, it was 15,820: 
in 1899, 40,003,—a gain of 153 per cent. In 1874 
towns with more than four thousand people were re- 
quired to maintain first grade high schools; towns of 
less than that population, but with five hundred 
families or householders, second grade high schools; 
the remaining towns were under no high school] 
obligations whatever. To-day every town in the 
state must furnish free first grade high school tuition 
io all its properly qualified pupils, either in its own 
high school or in that of some neighboring town, 
if it has none of its own. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The old district system was loyally permissible in 
1874, although but few towns were unwise enough to 
cling to it. Every vestige of it is now swept away, 
io the great advantage of the schools. 

In 1874 there were fifty-five superintendents of 


schools, whose aggregate salaries amounted io 
$58,322. Many of them were paid less than $100 


each. In 1898 there were 166 superintendents, whose 
aggregate salaries, including the state’s payments on 
account of district superintendents, amounted to 
$244,289. There were no district superintendents in 
IS74; to-day we have, in round numbers, fifty dis- 
trict superintendents, no one of them paid less than 
$1,500 and many of them paid considerably more, 
serving in 150 rural towns. Fifty-two per cent. of 
the people employed expert supervision in 1874; 
ninety-five per cent. employ it to-day. 

The compulsory age limits have been changed 
from eight and fourteen to seven and fourteen since 
1874; evening schools, elementary and high, have 
come in since then; so, too, have kindergartens and 
manual training schools. Nearly all of qur super- 
visors of drawing, singing, and physical culture have 
come upon the stage within the past twenty-five 
years, most of them within the last half of that 
period. 

School buildings are more comfortable, more at- 
tractive, and better equipped than in 1874, Their 
lighting, heating, and ventilating, in short, every- 
thing relating to their sanitations, is far beyond the 
standards of 1874. 

Whether the new generations of children that suc- 
cessively enter our schools are better raw material to 
work upon than the children of twenty-five years ago 
is a question involving numerous complications and 
so somewhat difficult to answer authoritatively, but 
the appliances to-day for dealing with that material 
educationally are unquestionably better. 

When the spirit of the instruction which our better 
schools aim to give is contrasted with that of 1874, a 
field is entered too vast for survey within the limits 
of this article. If the changes in that spirit have 
been, on the whole, grat ifying ones, as lam persuaded 
thev have heen, thev should not be interpreted to the 
diseredit of the past. They should be regarded 
rather as the fruit of seed sown in the past and so be 
gracefully recognized as tributes to it rather than as 
reflections upon it. 
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December 7, 1899. 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC STATISTICS, 1898-99 
AND 1875-76. 


1898-99. | 1875-76. 


1. Number of different pupils 
of all ages in the public 
schools during the school 
2. Number of public schools, . 10,121 | 
3. Number in the State be- (May 1, 1898). | (May 1, 1875) 
tween five and fifteen years 
4. Number attending within the 
year under five years of 
8,954 2,084 
5. Number attending within the | 
year over fifteen years of 


300,834 


6. Average attendance in all the 
public schools, .......... 360,317 218,908 


7. Average number of months 

the public schools have 

been kept for the entire | 

sees. Sdys., 8 mos. 16 dys. 
8. Whole number of different 


men teachers employed, .. 1,197 1,201 
9. Whole number of different | 
women teachers employed, 12,205. 7,650 


10, Average wages per month 

of men teachers, ......... 
Jl. Average wages per month 

of women teachers, ...... $51.41 $35.25 
12. Amount raised by taxes and 

expended for schools, — 

wages of teachers, trans- 

portation, fuel, care of fires 

and schoolrooms, ...... ++ $8,763,716.03 | *$4,400,898.59 
i3. Expense of supervision by 

the school committee, .... $127,682.46. 
14. Salary of school superintend- 


$136.23 $84.78 


$80,398 41 


859,936.50 
15. Sundries (printing reports, 

CC.), $833,847.34 $15,881.84 
16. Amount expended for new 

schuolhouses, $2,742,617.11 $864,605.56 


17. Amount expended for ordi- 
nary repairs, ...-..++-+-+ $569,284.58 
18. Amount expended for altera- 
tions and permanent im- 
19. Income of funds appropri- 
ated to schools at the op- 
tion Of the town, «20.0... 
20. Town’s share of school fund, 
payable January 25, 1899, 


$341,216 24 


$85,626.95 | $56,732.17 


$94,521.12 $83,350.99 


* Transportation not included. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


BY EDITOR A, E, WINSHIP. 

What changes have been wrought educationally 
since the Journal of Education was first issued! 
More than two hundred men and women who were 
leaders in 1875 have gone to their reward. Very few 
men or women are in the same positions in 1899 that 
they occupied in 1875. The American Book Com- 
pany is only ten years old; D. C. Heath & Co. are 
only fourteen; and Silver, Burdett, & Co. but fifteen 
years old. More new school books have been 
lrought out in the United States in this quarter of 
a century than in the previous 250 years. More 
weaith has been accumulated as the result of school 
hook publishing than in the previous 250 years, and 
mere money has been given to colleges and univer- 
sities. More voung people have been trained for 
teaching, more young men and women have received 
a college education in twenty-five years than in the 
entire previous history of the country. In a word, 
education has moved forward more in twenty-five 
vears than in all the past in this country. This is 
a strong statement, which I propose to analyze. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The quarter of a century which the Journal of 
Idueation represents has no greater glory educa- 
tionally than that which is seen inthe school books. 
There has been no greater exhibition of genius than 
in the preceding quarter of a century, which pro- 
duced Guyot’s Geography, Gray’s Botany, Dana’s 
Geology, but the infinite variety of attractive books 
am the quantity produced is something startling. 
Ginn & Co., really born within the quarter of a cen- 
tury, or D. C. Heath & Co., but fourteen years old, 
undoubtedly have nearly as many titles on their list 
as there were different text-books used twenty-five 
years ago. I suspect that Silver, Burdett, & Co., fif- 
teen years old, have discovered a single author whose 
book they now sell as many of as_ of 


all the books on that subject sold twenty-five years 
ago, while the American Book Company, ten years 
old, sells more books in a year than the total sales of 
schoo] books in 1875. 
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Look at the geographies of to-day! What would 
the teachers of ’75 have thought to have seen the 
wealth of information, the freshness of literary 
stvle. the breadth of science, and the matchless 
beauty of one of the great creations of the modern 
geographer? 

Or the First Readers! Think of a child of ’%5 
with any one of a score of recent productions. Then 
it was almost universally: “Go up.” “T go up.” “Do 
T gc up?” “T do go up.” Take down some primers 
oy twenty-five vears ago and look at them medita- 
tively. Then take one of the late ones and see your- 
scif in the glass as you look at each. Then imagine 
the difference in the feelings of a little child of that 
day and of this. Why, the color work of the Finch 
Primer, for instance, could not have been produced 
ina ten-dollar hook in that day. Every one of these 
little hooks has some individual charm, so that every 
first-class city puts nearly all of them in the hands 
of every child during the year. 

MASTERPIECES. 

Who thought of having a child read a masterpiece 
in 1875,. especially the little children, and yet 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have presented a ‘“Hia- 
watha Primer” in a style to fascinate the youngest 
reader. Its illustrations are high art. The houses 
of Maynard & Merrill, Longman’s & Green, the Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, and others have sets of 
Inasterpieces, some representing nearly 100 different 
masters, English and American, which are sold for 
ten, twelve, fifteen, or twenty cents. Each is a gem. 
These various series, born within a few years, are- 
enough in themselves to mark an era in school book 
making. The poorest child who stays in the publie 
schools for seven or eight years gets almost as much 
of the best english, if in a progressive community, as 
the graduate of a high sehool did in 1875. 

COLLEGE ENGLISH. 

The departure in preparation for college deserves 
special treatment, but one phase of it may be singled 
oul for remark in this connection. Knowledge of 
English was of little account to get into college or 
to get out in 1875. To-day it requires as skillful a 
teacher and almost as much time to get a student 
ready for college in English as in Greek. The 
preparation is not abstract, but concrete; not vision- 
ary, but practical. It means the mastery of several 
of the best things in the language. It is no longer 
a question of dates of birth and death of authors, 
nor of memorizing what some maker of a literature 
seve of a writer's style, but it is the careful reading 
of many masterpieces, the memorizing of long choice 
passages, living in the atmosphere of a genius as re- 
vealed in his best work. Nearly every house now 
has a series of the masterpieces used in the course of 
college English, and each series is edited with such 
individuality that every first-class secondary school 
wants the students to see several of thése series. 

LABORATORY SCIENCE. 

Even a laboratory in a normal or secondary school | 
was a curiosity in 1875; now a publie high school or 
a private or endowed secondary school without a 
laboratory is so rare that I do not know of one. So 
much of a laboratory as was to be found then was 
merely for illustrative purposes, whereas now no one 
speaks of a laboratory except it be for individual, 
work on the part of the pupils. Each pupil uses by 
himself all chemicals and all appliances. He is not 
credited with knowing anything in experi- 
mental science that he cannot do. 

When this change came it was first mere Chinese 
imitation,—he was to do what he had seen done by 
the teacher. That is now a thing of the past. He 
must do genuinely original work; so far as he knows, 
no one has ever done what he sets out to do. Miner- 
alogy is no longer naming and deseribing rocks; no 
more is it finding and recognizing them; it is testing 
them by various processes, even to the use of the 
microscope with polarized light. The teaching of 
science has made such strides that if that was the 
only element of edueational revelation, we should be 
talking about the new gospel of laboratory science. 


ELECTRICITY. 
High school—and by this is always to be under- 
stood normal school—electricity is as much of a 


wonder as the electric car, which is only about fifteen 
vears old, the electric light, electric heat, electric 
welding, the telephone and _ wireless telegraphy. 
The high school boy of to-day talks a language which 
in 1875 was more impossible than Sanskrit. The 
student in physics is dealing with manifestations of 
forces unthought of when the Journal of Education 
Was in its infancy. 
LABORATORY HISTORY. 

It is not more than fifteen years since laboratory 
history in the high school was so new as to be amus- 
ing. It was regarded asa scholastic venture into 
the realm of play or entertainment. The idea of 
not grinding on historie faets and dates, of not wrest- 
ling with the opinions of historians, was either in- 
dicative of imbecility or insanity on the part of who- 
ever proposed such reckless neglect. To-day it is 
about as natural to send a student to sources in his- 
tory as to the dictionary for etymology. Then there 
was no mental discipline in history study, now it is 
almost as tonic as mathematics. The man or 
woman who ean make an up-to-date history gets fifty 
per cent. higher royalty than he does for making a 
book in mathematics or Greek. ‘Times have 
changed. We are making history as well as study- 
ing it. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Yes, physiology! It may be unpopular to speak 
of temperance physiology just at this time, but the 
fact remains that in less than twenty-five years the 
study of this subject has been revolutionized, as well 
as infinitely extended. There are a thousand physi- 
ologies used to-day where there was one then, I 
have no doubt, and they are used vastly better. It 
may be true that Mrs. Mary H. Hunt is not up to 
the standard of Dr. Bigleow of Harvard or Professor 
Atwater of Wesleyan, but she is infinitely beyond the 
physiology teaching of the time when she began. 
She may have added too much of some things, but 
she has done inestimable service by eliminating 
many other things, the teaching of which was both 
senseless and absurd. Say what we may of any ex- 
travagance due to ardent conviction and zealous 
specializing, vet scientific temperance teaching has 
succeeded in making physiology a universal school 
subject, as it never was before; and if Mrs. Hunt were 
to die to-day and the W. C. T. U. should abandon its 
crusade, physiology would be taught in all grades 
for alltime tocome. Smile if you will at some things 
the little people bring home from their physiology 
lesson, the fact remains that there is no subject 
taught in school that they more enjoy talking about 
or that does them and the home more good. 

Over fiftv vears ago Tlorace Mann in his sixth an- 
nual Massachusetts report gave nearly the whole 
volume to adyoeating the teaching of physiology. 
The doctors of that day—history repeats itself— 
made such a fieree attack upon him therefor as to 
jeopardize all educational reform, and he abandoned 
the crusade. Nearly fifty years afterward it came 
and came to stay. Tt is a product of the fourth 
quarter of the century and not the second, and is due 
to woman and not man. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Tt seems like a dream, this change in school dis- 
cipline Twenty-five years ago a man or woman who 
talked about abolishing corporal punishment was a 
erank of high poteney. Horace Mann talked about 
it, but even his friends thought it evidence that he 
was “born short,” as William Hawley Smith would 
say, in good sense. In 1875 school whipping was 
quite the thing in most schools. A good flogging 
was still doing its reformatory work all along the 
line. Tt was not as fiercely administered as in 1850, 
but it was almost as universally allowed as then. 
What first-class city is there to-day in which a case 
of flogging is not almost unknown, and even the 
apology of corporal punishment is rare? TI have not 
seen a rattan nor a suggestive round ruler on a desk 
in many a day. Have you? Why not? Times 
have changed. We are on the threshold of a new 
century. 

The whole last quarter of the century has been 
getting ready for the new life of a new age. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Oh that we could have a picture of the best school- 

houses of 1875 to place beside the best of 1899, and 
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the worst then and now! What contrasts! Why, as 
a whole, the children of the school hovel of that day 
are in comfort, and the pupils who had comforts then 
have luxuries now. There are some poor school- 
houses, but they are so rare as to be curiosities. I 
have not seen a poor schoolhouse in many a day, and 
I have seen hundreds of educational palaces. 


HEATING AND SANITATION. 

The moral influence of the reform sanitation sug- 
gests the contrast between heaven and the other 
place in which some people do not believe, but which 
would be justifiable as a place to which to consign 
those who permitted the old-time school outhouse, 
with its filth and vile suggestion. In some rural 
communities, where schools are kept as short a time 
as the law allows and teachers are paid less in a year 
than it costs to support paupers for twelve months, 
it may be that an old-time outhouse may be found, 
but there is not a reputable community anywhere in 
which there is one such place, as was quite common 
then. Even the drinking cup, with its possible con- 
tagion, has given place to running water, to be caught 
on the fly with comfort and delightful freshness. 

Heating and ventilating are now on scientific 
lines, and are no longer left to chance or the forget- 
fulness of teacher and janitor. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Nature study has had to run the gauntlet of schol- 
arly conservatism. Many’ pedagogical crimes have 
heen committed in its name, and yet the fact re- 
mains that we study geography in nature now. 
Neither the map nor the molding board will answer 
in this day. Nature study has forced the “field day” 
upon us. It is almost a century since Pestalozzi was 
styled a crazy old fool because he took the little chil- 
dren out of doors to study. Twenty-five years ago 
there was practically no teacher in America who took 
the children out of doors. They were kept hived up 
and talked to about land and water, hills and valleys, 
brooks and streams, shores and banks, lakes and 
islands, without showing these features that were 
often within easy walking distance. 

Then children read “Sir Launfal” indoors on a 
rare June day. The very name “Nature Study” is 
suggestive, and the children do study flowers and 
shrubs, bees and trees, berries and nuts, buds and 
birds, as they would not did we not talk to them con- 
tinually of nature study, which is a child of the last 
half of the last quarter of the century. 


CHILD STUDY. 


Dare I speak of it? Yes. I know the ill-favor 
into which it has been brought by the folly of shal- 
low experimenters, but that must not jeopardize a 
giorious idea. “Child Study!” Was there ever a 
better term coined? What more necessary for a 
teacher than to know the child, and how ean the child 
be known unless he is studied? You need not have 
a patent process, but the enthusiast will give you in- 
spiration. To Stanley Hall, Earl Barnes, Will S. 
Monroe, and others we are greatly indebted for the 
impulse to study the child, as no one thought of 
doing in 1875, or ’85 even. ‘There is reaction now, 
but it is merely the ebbing of the tide and not a 
sinking in quicksands. Child study in some en- 
riched form will outlast another century. 


CORRELATION. 

Correlation has been worked to the verge of ner- 
vous prostration, but it is a glorious idea. The 
wonder is that we had to wait for a new generation, 
for the recruits from a Western normal school, for 
the inspiration of young men raised and trained on 
the virgin soil of Illinois to go abroad and bring back 
with them a term so expressive, so sensible, so full of 
life and power, that we do not see how wise men could 
have taught and thought in any age without coining 
the word. We have not begun to work this magnetic 
vein. Dr. DeGarmo and Mr. Van Lieu, and the Me- 
Murry Brothers, Dr. Noss, and Professor Wilkinson 
and their fellow enthusiasts have made a grander 
contribution to the century than they or others sus- 
pect. All school subjects are members one of an- 
other. No more shall geography or history, reading 
language, or spelling, arithmetic or science be taught 
by itself. Fach is a part of all, and all are in each 
other to a greater or less degree. Shall any one say 


to any other one, “I have no need of thee?” Nay, 
verily. 
APPERCEPTION. 

I have done my full share of enjoying the burdens 
that poor apperception has been made to carry. If 
it bad dene no other, good than to furnish healthy 
merriment to an exhausted profession that was tak- 
ing life too seriously, apperception would deserve a 
laurel wreath. But it has done more; it has done 
much toward crystallizing the vague abstractions of 
psychology. It was a big word for so simple an idea, 
it needed to be large to make the stagnant thought 
hestir itself. Percept and concept had come to be 
used so glibly and so heedlessly that they signified 
little more than “good morning,” which is used as 
freely in a nasty August dog day as in rose-crowned 
June or crisp November. Apperception had some- 
thing of a seasickness effect at first, but after one 
good experience, one had a better appetite fof all 
psychological literature. We do not hear much 
about this particular word now, but we know that 
there has been vastly more and better reading and 
thinking upon psychology because of it. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH COUNTER. 

The school lunch counter must not be forgotten. 
ft is quite general in high and normal schools, and 
it signifies much. It has abolished “pickle limes,” 
peanuts, and candy ‘almost entirely. A cup of warm 
drink for two or three cents, a roll or sandwich for a 
cent or two, or a plate of nourishing soup makes the 
last hour of the session as good as the first, and is, 
hoth negatively and positively a physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral improvement. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 

High school and academy sports are among the 
great attainments of the period. Some boy may 
get strained, bruised, or possibly maimed or killed. 
These ate deplorable possibilities. If they came to 
my son, they would seem diabolical no doubt, and yet 
T am not more certain regarding many things than 
that as a whole high school athletics, notably football, 
is one of the grand legacies that the nineteenth 
century will pass on to the twentieth. The standard 
of training, the authority of the coach, the intense 
loyalty of the school to the nine and the team, the 
robust activity, the fearless daring, the art in inter- 
ference, the attention to signals, the responsibility 
for individual power and alertness, the value of team 


work,—all these and a multitude of other features of’ 


the training and of the game make football especially 
an immense gain to the cause of physical, mental, 
and moral activity. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The evening schools, elementary and high, are a 
greet boon to thousands of young people, and go far 
toward saving the financially unfortunate classes 
from careers of crime and the infliction of pauper- 
ism. They are largely the product of this period. 
Much has been accomplished for foreign-born youth 
who came to America too late to get the advantages 
of the publie schools. Here they learn to read and 
write and to do the ordinary work with numbers. 
The evening high school is equally beneficial to the 
young men and women who desire help in drawing 
or other specialty through which they may be more 
efficient in their chosen occupation. The evening 
high school is the means of promoting many deserv- 
ing ones annually. This feature of public education 
is destined to be largely expanded in the immediate 
future. 

SCHOOL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The modern stereopticon and the kodak combine 
to revolutionize the teaching of geography and his- 
tory. ‘There are comparatively few first-class gram- 
mar or high schools that are not fully equipped with 
appliances for stereopticon lectures on every import- 
ant county and city, biographically, geographically, 
and historically. It is not twenty-five years since the 
schools began to make use of innumerable pictures in 
these subjects, and now it is not unusual to find a 
grammar school with thousands of pictures and the 
stereopticon besides. 

SCHOOLROOM ART. 


Artistic schoolroom decorations were practically 
unknown in 1875; even in 1895 they had not fairly 


begun to be educationally appreciated; but now there 
are thousands of schoolrooms with genuine works of 
art, engravings, paintings, and statuary. Several 
persons have each given $1,000 or more for the adorn- 
ment of schoolhouses, so that many a child, in whose 
homelife are the merest necessities and often not 
even these, finds the luxury of art in the school hours. 
A multitude, to whom the statuary of parks, the archi- 
tecture of public buildings, and the free exhibits of 
art in public libraries and museums were as hid treas- 
ures, now enjoy the art that is as free as the sunset 


glories. 


STATE FACTS. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Compulsory education is an attainment of the pasi 
twenty-five years. Even now it is by no means uni- 
versal. Massachusetts led off in this glorious ad- 
vanee in 1852; Vermont, *67; New Hampshire, ’?1; 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Nebraska, ’87; Maine, 
87; Colorado and Oregon, *89; North Dakota, ’90; 
Ohio, 91; New Mexico, Michigan, *95; Pensnyl- 
vania, 795; Wisconsin, Montana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, ’97; Illinois, *97; Indiana, ’97; 
Washington, 97. Kansas and Utah also have com- 
pulsory education. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


I'ree teat-books are largely a matter of the past ten 
years. They are now provided, at least when cities 
so elect, in Towa, Kansas (797), Delaware (791), Min- 
nesota (93), New Hampshire (89), Ohio, New York, 
Michigan (°89), Massachusetts (84), Colorado, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Montana, 
Maine, North Dakota, Utah. Washfngton (97), 
Louisiana, and Virginia by special provision furnish 
a limited number of free text-books to indigent chil- 
dren, Louisiana being limited to the city of New 
Orleans. Wyoming passed a free text-book law this 
year, the provision of free text-books being optional 
up to this time. 

LEGAL SCHOOL YEAR. 

There is little satisfaction in studying the legal! 
school year. In some states most of the schools are 
kept much longer than the legal school year, in 
others they rarely go beyond it. In Massachusetts 
the legal school year for high schools is forty weeks, 
and for the elementary, thirty-two weeks. New 
York, 160 days; Oregon, seven and one-half months; 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Wisconsin, seven 
months; Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Texas, 
and California, six months each; Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Minnesota, Michigan, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, five months each. Utah high school, forty 
weeks, elementary schools, thirty weeks; Vermont, 
twenty-eight weeks: Kansas, Colorado, four months 
each; Alabama, Washington, Montana, and New 
Mexico, three months each; Iowa, twenty-four 
weeks; Nebraska, twelve weeks; Maine, sixteen weeks. 


PUPILS IN ’75 AND ’99. 


It is interesting to study the increase in the num- 
ber of school children in each state in twenty-five 
vears. Montana leads off. In 1875 there were but 
3:837 pupils in all its broad acres, and to-day there 
are 52,777, or a gain of 1,275 per cent. Washington 
has a gain from 7,900 in 1875 to 102,000 in 1899, or 
a gain of 1,191 per cent. Nebraska has a substan- 
tial gain from 55,423 to 273,919, a gain of 394 per 
cent. Colorado follows close, 23,274 to 108.695, or 
367 per cent.; Oregon, 24,854 to 85,230, or 243 per 
cent.; Arkansas, 168,927 to 472,416, or 179 per cent.; 
Minnesota, 107,044 to 395,000, or 175 per cent.; 
Kansas, 142,606 to 370,240, or 160 per cent.; Cali- 
fornia, 130,930 to 271,980, or 108 per cent.; Virginia 
184,486 to 358,825, or 94 per cent.; Tennessee, 426- 
612 to 760,183, or 78 per cent.; West Virginia, 
117,845 to 204,643, or 74 per cent.; Michigan, 
419,181 to 703,686, or 57 per cent.; Wisconsin, 481,- 
829 to 709,942, or 47 per cent.; Kentucky, 475,000 
to 710,000, or 49 per cent.; North Carolina, 422,380 
to 607,387, or 44 per cent.; Tllinois, 688,676 to 
939,163, or 36 per cent.; Iowa, 534,309 to 727,456, 
or 36 per cent.; Missouri, 744,113 to 981,722, or 32 
per cent.; Pennsylvania, 890,073 to 1,152,292, or 29 
per cent.; Ohio, 712,129 to 840,000, or 18 per cent.; 
Indiana, 667,736 to 755,698, or 13 per cent.; New 
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York, 1,583,064 to 1,550,079 a decrease of 2 per cent. 

The largest net increase is in Tennessee, 333,571: 
next is in Arkansas, 303,689; Minnesota, 287,136: 
Pennsylvania, 262,219, Michigan, 254,505; Illinois, 
250,487: Wisconsin, 248,113; Missouri, 237,608; 
Kentucky, 235,000; Kansas, 224,634; Nebraska, 
218,496; Towa, 193,147; North Carolina, 185,007: 
Virginia, 174,339; California, 141,050; Ohio, 128.871: 
Washington, 94,100; West Vrginia, 86,798; Colorado, 
85.421; Oregon, 60.376. 


CILY FACTS. 
MUSIC. 

It is meredible that any place should not have 
music taught systematically in the schools, but there 
are still many such, though these are fewer than 
cities without the other important new subjects. 
Boston had music professionally taught before 1840, 
and Albany introduced it that year. Several places 
simply report that music was introduced prior to 
1875. Among these are St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Grand Rapids, Allegheny, and North Adams. 

In 1840 music was taught in Boston and Albany; 
“44, Cincinnati; *45, Cambridge; °*48, Lawrence, 
Mass.; “49, Providence; °52, Louisville, Ky.; 754, 
Poughkeepsie: 756, Dayton, O.; °59, Baltimore, Md., 
Toledo, O.; “60, Manchester, N. IL.: °62, Worcester, 
Mass.: ’6-4, Medford, Mass.; 765, Oakland, Utica; *66, 
Lowell, Mass.; °67, Cleveland, Evansville, Ind.; 
Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Somerville, Mass.; 769, San 
Francisco, Waltham and Northampton, Mass.; 770, 
Lewiston, Me.:’71, Detroit. Troy. and Rochester: 772, 
Kansas City, Mo., Svracuse, N. Y., Newport. R. 
Dover, N. H.. Marlboro, Mass.; “73, Milwaukee, New 
London, Conn., Auburn, N. Y.. Fitchburg, Mass.; 774, 
Indianapolis. Nashville. Denver, Norwich, Conn.; 775. 
Jersey City, N. 7, Portsmouth, N. IL, Portland, 
19, Nashua, N. 1f.:°80, Sacramento, Brunswick, 
Me.: Pittsfield. Mass.: °82, Haverhill, Mass.: 784, 
Pittsburg. Schenectady; °85, Kansas City, Mo., 
Montpelier, Chicopee, Mass.: Torrington, Conn.; 
Ithaca, Stamford, Conn.. Woonsocket, R. 
Quincey, Mass.: Quiney, HL, Niagara Falls: 790, 
Reading, Pa.., Binghamton, N. Y.; 791, Los Angeles, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.: 792. Memphis. Bristel, Conn.. 
Everett. Mass.: 93, West Boylston, Mass.; 96, Phila- 
delphia, Aver, Mass.; Elizabeth, N. J., Newbury- 
port, Mass.: Wilmington. Del., Meriden, Ct.: 799, 
Fastport, Me. 

DRAWING. 


Drawing as a branch of study is, now almost as 


generally taught in progressive communities as 


arithmetic. 
cities. Cincinnati introduced the teaching of draw- 
ing as early as 1847, and so far as I know was the 
pioneer, though some places simply report that draw- 
ing was taught before 1875. Among these places 
are Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Allegheny, Concord, 
N. H., North Adams. 

In 1847 drawing was in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati: Lawrenee, Mass.: “56, Dayton; °58, New 
Bedford: °61, Louisville; °69, San Francisco, Worces- 
ier, Cambridge; 770, Lowell, Taunton, and Chicopee, 
Mass.. Harrisburg, St. Louis: 71, Troy, N. Y., Read- 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo., Provi- 


Special teachers are employed in many 


ing, Pa.; 

dence. R, I.. Svracuse. N. Y., Waltham, Mass.; *73, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Fitchburg, Mass.: "74, Nashville, 
Newport, R. Baltimore; “75, Oakland, Indian- 
apolis, Jersey City, Marlboro, Mass.. Auburn and 
Ithaca, N. Y.: 7°76, Brunswick, Me., Beverly, Mass.; 
Albany. N. Y.:’80. New London, Conn., Man- 
chester, N. If. Sacramento; ’81, Los Angeles, Quiney, 
Mass.. Stamford, Conn.. Portland. Me.: °853, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: °84, Lockport, N. Y., Pittsburg; 
Kansas City. Mo.. Nashua. N. H.. Norwich, 
Conn.; “86, Torrington, Conn., Utica, N. Y., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Stamford, Conn., Somerville, Mass.; 
Flizabeth, N. J.. Denver. Wilmington, Del., 
Pittsfield and Northampton, Mass.: °89, Toledo, 
Niagara Falls, Portsmouth, N. Dover, N. H.. 
verett, Macs.: °90, Binghamton, N. Y.: Woon- 


socket, JV. Evansville, Ind.: 792, Quincey. Ill. 


Bristol, R. °93, Philadelphia, Bristol, Conn., 
Bellows Falls, Vt.: ’94, Haverhill, West Bovlston, 
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MEN OF ’'75 AND ’99. 

There are surprisingly few leaders occupying the same 
positions in 1899 that they did in 1875. Elsewhere at- 
tention is called to the fact that of fifty-five Boston gram- 
mar school principals, but twelve are principals of the 
same schools, and but seventeen are principals now who 
were then. Biographical notes regarding those of whom 
we know are here given:— 

C. W. Bardeen. You are referred to his delightful let- 
ter on another page. The School Bulletin was twenty- 
five years old this autumn, and he has written about it 
so attractively that you will be sure to read it. 

George L. Baxter, principal high school, Somerville, 
Mass., born in Quincy, Mass., October 21, 1842; graduated 
from Harvard in ’59; principal high school, Reading, 
Mass., °63-'64; of Plymouth, Mass., ’64-’67; and of Som- 
erville, Mass., 67 to present time. Probably no one man 
has prepared more students for Harvard College than 
has Mr. Baxter, and no applicants have had a.cleaner 
record in these years than his. Few schools approach 
the uniform high marks secured by the graduates of this 
school, 


Albert G. Boyden, principal Bridgewater (Mass.) nor- 
mal school, born in Walpole, Mass., February 5, 1827; 
learned the trade of a blacksmith; taught winter schools 
when eighteen, nineteen, and twenty; graduated at 
Pridgewater normal school in ’49; taught in Hingham, 
Mass., *49-'50; principal high school, Salem, Mass., 
‘08-'55; sub-master Boston, assistant Bridgewater 
normal, *50-'58, °55-'60; principal same, ’60 to present 


A. E. Litt. D., 
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time; honorary degree, Amherst. Mr. Boyden is one of 
the leading citizens in Plymouth county, has held im- 
portant positions in county, state, and national educa- 
tional associations and in many literary, social, and 
financial institutions. No other state normal school man 
has had anything like the useful professional career of 
Mr. Boyden, whose graduates are in the thousands, and 
whose positions of prominence are unequaled. 

John S. Clark was born in 1837 in New York state. He 
was drawn to Boston by his love for books and his desire 
to live and work in the literary centre of America. 
After a few years with the old publishing house of Tick- 
nor & Fields, he became a member of the firm under the 
style of Fields, Osgood, & Co., and was an active factor 
in the affairs of the house in the days when not only the 
best books, but also the North American Review, Every 
Saturday, and Our Young Folks were issued with their 
well-known imprint. For the last twenty years he has 
been the treasurer and general manager of the Prang 
Educational Company, devoting himself with character- 
istic enthusiasm to the cause of elementary art instruc- 
tion in publie schools. He has been for many years a 
zealous student of sociology and kindred subjects; is 
treasurer of the American Statistical Association, a fel- 
low of the National Geographical Society, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and other 
learned societies. He is a well-known member of the 
Union and Commercial Clubs of Boston, the Aldine Asso- 
ciation and the National Art Clubs of New York, and 
the Union League Club of Chicago. 

Superintendent Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, born 
in Atkinson, N. H., June 24, 1827; attended school at 
\tkinson Academy and at the Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H.: taught district schools in Massachusetts 
tor longer or shorter terms in Merrimac, Georgetown, 


and Weymouth; taught a private school in Georgetown 


for two years; began work in Cambridge as master of 


the Putnam school April, 1854; elected superintendent 
September, 1874; Harvard conferred the degree of A. M. 
in 1881. Mr. Cogswell has guided the schools to_the 
highest degree of efficiency. Not a vote has been cast 
against him, and the Harvard professors, as well as the 
common people, believe in him. 


Joseph G. Edgerley, superintendent Fitchburg, born in 
Barnstead, N. H., October 12, 1888; superintendent Man- 
chester, N. H., ’67-’75; Fitchburg, ’75 to present time. 
Few officials have accomplished so much and been so 
uniformly popular as he. Mr. Edgerley is prominent in 
many lines of endeavor. He has been honored in many 
ways in Fitchburg, and is the leading trustee of tne 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham. 


Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., president Harvard University, 
bern in Boston March 20, 1834; graduated from Harvard 
in ’58; professor in Harvard, ’54-’63; studied in Ger- 
many, °63-’65 and '67-’68; professor in Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, ’65-’67; president Harvard, ’69 
to present time. America has known no more etticient 
administrator of university affairs than he; no man 
uses more choice English with voice or pen, none has 
more power to set the world a-thinking than he. It is 
a great honor that he has given so much of his time to 
the miscellaneous problems of education. For several 
years he was one of the most constant attendants upon 
the important educational gatherings, and the ‘Report 
of the Committee of Ten’ was due to his leadership. 


A. E. Ford, principal high school, Clinton, Mass., was 
elected in 1875, and has been eminently successful in all 
these years. 


Superintendent Joseph K. Gotwalls, Norristown, Pa., 
born in Montgomery county, Penn., October 15, 1832; 
graduated from academy in ’52; taught graded school, 
Norristown, Pa., ’60-'65; principal high school, same 
city, °65-'72; superintendent same city, ‘72 to present 
time. He has been elected until 1892, and in the thirty, 
years not a vote has been cast against him. Teachers 
and citizens, as well as the school board, are ardent sup- 
porters of the man and his measures. 


Aaron Gove, superintendent of Denver. The me- 
tropolis of the New West has known no other superin- 
tendent than Mr. Gove. It should be said that Denver 
is not one school district, as are most cities, and that he 
presides over old Denver, known as district No. 1, and 
Mr. Van Sickle over the north district, but Mr. Gove was 
the original educational leader of Denver, and has since 
‘872 presided over the scholastic destinies of that portion 
of the city in which he began to labor thirty-seven years 
ago. He was president of the N. FE. A. at the famous San 
Francisco meeting of ’88, and has had as much influence 
as any other man in directing its destinies for the last 


quarter of a century. He is a born statesman. His 
school work is that of a master. He has been striking 
out new leads for twenty-five years. His schools are 


on a scholarly basis, the work in every grade and de- 
partment is efficiently done. He is the statesman among 
the schoolmen of the period. 


J. M. Greenwood, superintendent Kansas City since 
1874, is one of the exceptionally efficient leaders in the 
profession. He was for many years the treasurer of tne 
N. E. A., and in 1898 the president. Under his leadership 
Kansas City has attracted wide attention to herself be- 
cause of educational departures of a healthy and inspir- 
ing nature. No one writes upon school questions with 
a vigor and style that more uniformly attracts attention. 
No one draws to himself more closely in friendship the 
best minds in the profession. 


Samuel B. Howe, superintendent Schnectady, N. Y., 
was elected September 1, 1868, and has been an efficient 
educational leader for thirty-one years, with every pros- 
pect of being continued in office for some time to come. 
For devotion to his work and ability in guidance of 
school affairs he deserves the trust so long and cordially 
reposed in him. 


Thomas Hunter, LL.D., was elected principal of the 

New York City Normal College November 16, 1849. wor 
fifty years he has been the leader in the preparation of 
teachers for the schools of New York City. In honor of 
his long and faithful service, a “Thomas Hunter Asso- 
ciation” has been formed; this organization celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as principal by a banquet, at 
which nearly 1,000 graduates were seated. 
” Amos Kellogg, founder and editor of the New York 
School Journal, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
last June. He has contributed much to the suecess of 
all educational journalism in the quarter of a century. 
He has enjoyed championing the new things in educa- 
tion, and has served the cause of educational progress 
right royally. 

Edward B. Neely, superintendent St, Joseph, Mo., was 
born in Accomack county, Va., on Christmas day, 1828, 
and passed the greater portion of his boyhood in Wash- 
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ington, D. C.; graduated from Washington and Jefferson 
College in 1847, in his nineteenth year. He was class- 
mate of James G. Blaine. Taught in Warfield Academy 
in Maryland; in 1848 he established a private school at 
Omancock, Va., which he conducted for two years, then 
became principal of Margaret Academy in the same 
county. Moved to St. Joseph in ’52, making the journey 
all the way from Pittsburg by steamboat. Here he es- 
tablished the St. Joseph Male Academy, which soon grew 
to be a large and flourishing school. Mr. Neely was 
unanimously elected first superintendent of public 
schools August 12, 1864. Without intermission he has 
since held this responsible position. In 1866 he was 
president of the first teachers’ convention ever held in 
Missouri, which assembled in St. Louis. The same year 
he became county superintendent, serving for a term of 
two years, and being twice re-elected. In 1870 Governor 
McClurg appointed Professor Neely on the board of re- 
gents of the state normal school, and he was elected 
president. In 1871 the St. Joseph school board built 
a large school edifice, named in his honor the ‘‘Neely 
school.” 


Louis Prang, president Prang Educational Company, 
has practically occupied the same position in educational 
leadership since 1856. He was born in Breslau, Prussia. 
At an early age he worked in his father’s calico printing 
establishment at Breslau. and learned at first hand the 
fundamental principles of dyeing, designing, engraving, 
color-mixing, and printing, besides the essential facts of 
chemistry. He spent one year as practical chemist in a 
paper mill. From the age of nineteen to twgnty-four he 
visited the calico-printing works of Austria, Switzerland, 
France, England, and Scotland, working in various es- 
tablishments for the p irpose of preparing to open a fac- 
tory in Bohemia. In /848 he joined the Revolutionists, 
and was forced to flee. In 1850 he found himself in New 
York, a fugitive, without means. He worked on Frank 
Leslie’s paper and other periodicals as an engraver; in 
1856 he opened a lithographic establishment in Boston, 
and here he has been, ever a leader in his line, for forty- 
four years. In 1865 he gave the world the first of the 
famous ‘Prang’s American Chromo,” which led the way 
to all the exquisite work of these later years. His achieve- 
ments are too well known to the educational world to 
require recital. For twenty-five years his efforts have 
been directed largely to the improvement of the schools 
along the lines of art in drawing and color work, and 
thousands of schools and millions of children are to-day 
studying indirectly under his direction. 


B. B. Snow, superintendent Auburn, N. Y., born in 
Massachusetts; graduated from Hamilton College in ’50, 
and law school in ’52; elected superintendent Auburn 
in 1870. He has been a thoroughly professional and an 
able business man, giving the schools skillful direction 
for thirty years. 


BOSTON IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

There are fifty-five Boston grammar principals. Of 
these, but twelve are in the same schools and in the same 
position as in 1875. These are: Samuel J. Bullock, 
Bunker-hill school; Leverett M. Chase, Dudley; James 
A. Page, Dwight; Granville B. Putnam, Franklin: Wil- 
liam E. Endicott, Gibson; Warren E. Eaton, Harvard: 
Amos M. Leonard, Lawrence; William L. P. Boardman, 
Lewis; Henry C. Hardon, Shurtleff; Edward M. 
caster, Gilbert Stuart; Robert Swan, Winthrop; 
T. Gibson, Agassiz. 

Less than one-fourth of the principals of twenty-five 
years ago are in the same positions in the same schools 
as then. 


Lan- 
John 


Five others who were principals then are principals 
of other schools now: Thomas H. Barnes, from Bigelow 

Sarah J. Baker, from Dudley to Dillaway; 
Horne, from Harris to Roger Clap; Silas C. 
from Sherwin to Hyde; Henry B. iiner, from 
Tileston to Edward Everett. In all, there are seventeen 
principals of 1875 left to the city service, or less than one- 
third. 


to Gaston; 
Edwin T. 
Stone, 


Fourteen died in service: Leander Waterman, born in 
‘32, principal John A. Andrew ‘school, died in '81: 
George Swan, born October 11, 1820, died in Arlington in 
KE. Frank Wood, Quincy school, born in °32 
George W. Neal, born in ’44, died in ’84: 
Clark, Gaston school, born in ’26, died in ‘89: 


, died in 
. Goodwin 
Harlan P, 
Gage, born in '43, died in "90; James F. Blackinton, born 
in ‘19, died in '91; Dilman A. Hamblin, born in "46, died 
in ‘95; Sylvester Brown, born in ‘48, died the day after 
Thanksgiving, 98; Alonzo G. Ham, born in 36, died in 
Samuel Harrington, born in died in "95; Charles 
W. Hill, born in 34, died in '96:; Daniel W. Jones, born 
in New Hampshire November 7, 1829. dic din Boston No 

vember 27, 1898; John C. Ryder, born in Reedfield, Me 

in died in Bangor, Me.. 


February 15, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALABAMA,.— 

1854-58, George W. F. Perry, first superintendent; 
organized school system. 

1858-’60, Gabriel D. Duval. 

1868-’70, Dr. N. B. Cloud. 

1870-’72, Joseph Hodgson. 

1872-’74, Joseph H. Speed. 

1874-76, John M. McKleroy. 

1876-’80, Leroy B. Box. 

1880-’84, H. Clay Armstrong, now United States consul- 
general at Rio Janeiro. 

1884-’90, Solomon Palmer. 

1890-'94, John G. Harris. 

1894 to date, John O. Turner. 


ARKANSAS.— 

1875-'78, G. W. Hill, excepting a few months’ teaching, 
has since been preaching regularly; now at Methodist 
church, Clarksville, Ark. 

1878-'81, J. L. Denton. 

1881-82, Dunbar H. Pope. 

1882-90, W. E. Thompson. 

1890-’94, J. H. Shinn. 

1894-98, Junius Jordan. 

1898, J. W. Kuykendall. 

1898 to date, J. J. Doyne, born in Virginia in 1858; 
studied at University of Virginia, went to Arkansas, 
1879; taught seventeen years at Lonoke, Ark.; elected 
state superintendent, 1898. 


COLORADO.— 

1873-'75, Horace M. Hale, born in New Hampshire, 
1833; went to Colorado, 1868; fourteen years principal 
and county superintendent at Central City; territorial 
superintendent, president State University, ’86-’92; now 
living in Denver. His son, Brigadier-General Irving 
Hale, is serving in the Philippines. 

1876-’81, Joseph C. Shattuck. 

1881-’83, L. S. Cornell. 

1883-’85, Joseph C. Shattuck. 

1885-'89, L. S. Cornell. 

1889-'91, Fred Dick. 

1891-'93, Nathan B. Coy. 

1893-95, J. F. Murray. 

1895-97, Mrs. A. J. Peavey. 

1897-'99, Miss Grace Espey Patton. 

1899-1901, Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, born in Valparaiso, 
Chili, of New England parents; went to Colorado, ’69; 
three years superintendent of Gilpin county; elected state 
superintendent as candidate of Democratic, Populist, and 
Silver Republican parties. 


FLORIDA.— 

1868-'71, C. Thurston Chase, first state superintendent, 
came from Ohio with influx of carpet baggers, framed 
school law of 1869 providing universal education, did a 
great work, died in office. 

1871-’73, Rev. Charles Beecher, brother of Henry Ward 
_ Beecher. 

1878-74, Jonathan C. Gibbs, ex-secretary of state, a 
negro, native of Pennsylvania, graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, ‘52, became citizen of Florida in ’66, a 
man of high repute, died in office. 

1874-'75, Samuel B. McLin, secretary of state, acting 
superintendent. 

1875-77, Rev. William Watkin Hicks, Methodist min- 
ister, came from Georgia, prominent in politics. 

1577-81, William P. Haisley, native of Indiana, went 
to Florida in 1867; graduate of Yale and Harvard, an 
efficient business administrator, a field superintendent, 
established teachers’ institutes. 

i881-'84, Eleazer K. Foster, native of Connecticut, 
graduated from Yale, °63, went to Florida, ’65; 
practicing at Sanford, Fla. 

1884-98, Albert J. Russell, born in Petersburg, Va., in 
1829; educated as architect and builder in Philadelphia, 
and followed his profession eight years in Charleston, S. 
C.; went to Florida in 59; major through the Civil War; 
county superintendent of Duval county; nine years s‘a‘e 
superintendent by appointment and election, deceased. 

1893 to date, William N. Sheats, previously superin- 
tendent of Alachua county, has been vigorous in insti- 
tuting reforms, examinations for teachers, county insti- 
tutes, summer schools. The office was filled by appoint- 
ment of the governor until the constitution of 1885 made 
it. elective, 


a lawyer 


ILLINOIS. 

1875-’79, Etter, educated at Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) principal of three schools in Illinois, 
i855-’74, four years state superintendent, for a time in 
office of commissioner of education, Washington, D. C., 


died January 25, 1889. 


Samuel M. 
College, 


Is7$-"S83, James P. Slade, now living at East St. Louis 
ill. 
_ 1888-87, Henry Raab, now at Belleville, Ill. 


1878-91, Richard Edwards, LL.D., now at Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

1891-’95, Henry Raab. 

1895-98, Samuel M. Inglis, A. M., LL.D., born in Mari- 
etta, Pa., August 15, 1840; graduated from Mendota Col- 
legiate Institute, Illinois, 61; taught in country schools 
and an academy; fifteen years superintendent at Green- 
ville, Ill.; ’83-’94, professor in Southern Illinois Normal 
University, died in office June 1, ’98. 

1898-99, Joseph H. Freeman, deputy superintendent 
four years with Dr. Edwards and Mr. Inglis. 

1899, Alfred Bayliss, graduated from Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, in 1870; two years superintendent at La 
Grange; Ind., three years county superintendent of La 
Grange County, eighteen years superintendent district 
No. 3, Sterling, Ill., principal Streator (Ill.) township 
high school. 

The superintendent of public instruction is elected for 
a term of four years. 


INDIANA.— 

1875-’81, Dr. James H. Smart, born in New Hampshire 
June 30, 1841; graduated from Dartmouth College; 
began teaching village schools, ’58; taught in Toledo 
(Ind.) schools, ’63-’65; ten times city superintendent at 
Fort Wayne; three times elected state superintendent; 
since ’81 president of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

1881-’83, John McKnight Bloss, now retired at Muncie, 
Ind. 

1883-’87, John W. Holcomb, now in department of edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

1887-’91, Harver M. LaFollette, now employed in min- 
ing and manufacturing and LaFollette, Tenn. 

1891-95, Hervey D. Vories, now president of large busi- 
ness university at Indianapolis. 

1895-99, David M. Geeting, proprietor and editor of the 
Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis. 

1899, Frank L. Jones, born in Indiana in 1872; studied 
at Valparaiso normal, Butler College, State University, 
and Chicago University; teacher and principal in three 
high schools; instructor of mathematics in Indianapolis 
industrial training schools; 1895, city superintendent of 
Tipton till elected state superinendent. 


IOWA.— 

1871-76, Dr. Alonzo Abernethy, born in Ohio in 1836; 
began teaching in °53; served in army, ’61-’65, and be- 
eeme lieutenant-colonel; president Des Moines College, 
’70; state superintendent five years, traveled in Europe, 
'77; since ’81 principal of Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage. 

1876-’82, C. W. von Coelln. 

1882-88, John W. Akers. 

1888-92, Henry Sabin. 

1892-94, J. B. Knoepfler. 

1894-’98, Henry Sabin. 

1898 to date, Richard C,. Barrett. 


KANSAS.— 

1861-’62, William .R. Griffith. 

1862-’63, Simeon M. Thorp. 

1863-'67, Isaac T. Goodnow. 

1867-’71, Peter McVicar. 

1871-’°75, Hugh De F. McCarty. 

1875-’77, John Fraser. 

Allen B. Lemmon. 

1881-85, tienry Clay Speer. 

1885-’89, Joseph H. Lawhead, later superintendent of 
Oklahoma territory, died August, 1892. 

1889-93, George W. Winans. 

1893-'95, Henry N. Gaines. 

1895-'97, Edmund Stanley. 

1897-'89, William Stryker. 

1899, Frank Nelson. 


LOUISIANA, 
baggers, and an ignorant negro named Brown was state 
superintendent. 

1S77-"80, Robert M. Lusher. 

1S80-'84, Edwin M. 
Clinton, La. 


Kay, president Siliman Institute, 


1884-’&8, Warren Easton, now city superintendent, New 
Orleans. 


ISSS-'90, James A. Breaux, now judge Louisiana 
supreme court. 
I8S0-"92, Colonel W. H. Jack, an eminent scholar and 


jurist. 
1892-’96, A. J 
1896-1900, J. V 


Lafargue of Avoyelles,: La. 


. Calhoun, taught previously in public 


schools, ten years principal boys’ high school in New 


Orleans. 


MAINE. 


[8t&8-'76, Warren Johnson, graduate from Bowdoin Col- 


lege; two years principal Foxcroft Academy; twelve 


years principal of boys’ school, which he established: as 
state superintendent siarted annual county institutes, es- 
tablished Castine normal school, secured important re- 
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forms by legislation; resigned to become city superin- 
tendent at Newton, Mass.; died in 1877. 

1877, N. A. Luce. 

W. W. Stetson is the present superintendent. 


MARYLAND.— 

1865-’68, Rev. Dr. L. Van Bokkelen, first state superin- 
tendent, deceased. 

1868-’90, Dr. M. A. Newell, principal Maryland state 
normal, and ex-officio state superintendent, now de- 
ceased. 

1890 to date, E. B. Prettyman, LL.D., born in Williams- 
port, Pa., February 20, 1830; graduated from Dickinson 
Academy; principal Brookeville Academy, principal 
Maryland state normal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS.— 

1837-’49, Horace Mann, through whose efforts the office 
of secretary to the state board of education was estab- 
lished. 

1849-'56, Barnas Sears. 

1856-’61, George S. Boutwell. 

1861-’77, Joseph White, LL.D., born in 1811; graduated 
from Williams College in ’386; tutor at Williams, 1839; 
practiced law, ’40-’48; superintendent of cotton mills at 
Lowell, ’48-’60; sixteen years state superintendent; op- 
posed the old district system, advocated state tax for 
benefit of poorer schools, favored high schools; forty- 
two years trustee of Williams College, also of Smith Col- 
lege; died November 30, 1890. 

1877-'94, John W. Dickinson, LL.D., graauated from 
Williams College in ’52; four years teacher, twenty-one 
years principal of Westfield (Mass.) normal school, 
seventeen years state superintendent; established dis- 
trict superintendencies. 

1894 to date, Frank A. Hill, Litt.D., born in Biddeford, 
Me., in 1841; graduated from Bowdoin College in ’62; 
studied law two years; principal of high schools, five 
years at Milford, sixteen years at Chelsea, seven years 
English high at Cambridge, Mass. 


MICHIGAN.— 

1872-77, Daniel Brown Briggs, the eighth state super- 
intendent, born at Adams, Mass., February 13, 1829; 
graduated from Williams College in 1851; was admitted 
to the bar; principal Adams high school; ’54 went to 
Michigan, principal Dickinson Institute; three years city 
superintendent at Ann Arbor, five years superintendent 
at Jackson, four years superintendent Macomb county, 
five years state superintendent; 1879 elected deputy sec- 
retary of state; ’83, retired; still living at Lansing. 

1877-'79, Horace S. Tarbell, now: superintendent’ at 
Providence, R. I. 

1879-’81, Cornelius A. Gower, resigned. 

1881-’83, Varnum B. Cochran. 

1883-’85, Herschel R. Gass. 

1885-'87, Theodore Nelson. 

1887-’91, Joseph Estabrook. 

1891-’93, Ferris S. Fitch. 

1893-’97, Henry R. Pattengill. 

1897 to date, Jason E. Hammond, born in 1862; taught 
country schools; graduated from Michigan Agricultural 
College in 1886; studied at Ypsilanti normal; Hinsdale 
county commissioner; ‘93-’97, deputy state superintend- 
ent; gives special attention to needs of country schools. 


MISSOURI.— 


1875-83, Dr. R. D. Shannon, born in Georgia, 1843; 


went to Kentucky, then to Missouri in 1850; graduated 
from Missouri University in °62, has A. M. degree; 
taught in Missouri, Canada, and Kentucky; graduated 


in medicine in Philadelphia in ’68, and practiced five 
years in Missouri; two years private secretary to Gov- 
ernor Silas Woodson; eight years state superintendent; 
principal of high school and superintendent at Louisiana, 
Mo.; superintendent in two other cities; now teaching 
civics, political economy, and history in state normal 
school at Warrensburg, Mo. : 

1883-'91, William E. Coleman, born in Kentucky Feb- 
ruary 1, 1841; reared on farm in Missouri; served four 
years in Confederate army and lost left leg; graduated 
from Jones Commercial College, St. Louis; taught two 
and one-half years in Kentucky; graduated from Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) normal school, 1873; two years principal at 
Miami, seven years superintendent at three cities, eight 
years state superintendent; sups rintendent Moberry pub- 
lic schools, 92; died in 

1891-'95, L. E. Wolfe, born in West Virginia August 30, 
1852: educated in Kentucky; taught country schools 
two years; principal of public schools in Missouri thirteen 
years in four cities, four years school commissioner of 
Randolf county, two and one-half years taught Kansas 
City high school; now superintendent of Kansas City 
(Kan.) schools. 

1895-'99, John R. Kirke, born in Illinois January 23, 


1851: reared on farm in Missouri; graduated from 


Kirksville state normal in ’78, and continued private les- 
sons with specialists; school commissioner of Harrison 


county; principal at Moulton, Ia., four years; superil- 
tendent at Bethany, Mo., eight years; principal of ward 
school and teacher in high school at Kansas City three 
years, superintendent at Westport two years, state super- 
intendent four years; since August, 99, president Kirks- 
ville normal school. 

1899, William T. Carrington, born in Missouri Janu- 
ary 23, 1854; educated in Westminster College and Kirks- 
ville normal school, graduating in ’76; taught country 
schools, and had charge of schools in four towns; school 
commissioner of Cape Girardeau county, four years chief 
clerk to State Superintendent Coleman, ten years prin- 
cipal Springfield high, two years superintendent Mexico 
public schools; as state superintendent is giving special 
attention to country schools, grading, uniform courses, 
and nature study in them. 

MONTANA.— 

1872-'78, Judge Cornelius Hedges, born in Westfield, 
Mass., October 28, 1831; graduated from Yale College in 
1853; studied at Harvard law school, admitted to Massa- 
chusetts bar; practiced law and published a newspaper 
at Independence, Ia., 1856-’64; walked most of the way 
across the plains to Montana in ’64; became United 
States district attorney in Helena; in ’70 was one of the 
first men to suggest making the geyser country a na- 
tional park; became first superintendent of schools for 
territory in ’72, organized schools, held institutes, and 
lectured on education; five years probate judge of Lewis 
and Clark county; president Helena public library; 
member of first state senate; active in Masonic institu- 
tions. 

The present superintendent, E. A. Carleton, has been 
in office since 1896; born in Phillips, Me., 1859; studied 
at Wesleyan Seminary and Kent’s Hill, Me.; went to 
Montana in ’82; taught rural school; taught in Helena 
six years, became city superintendent in ’89; resigned to 
study law, and was admitted to bar of Maine; practiced 
in Helena four years; elected state superintendent in ‘96. 
NEBRASKA.— 

1869-’71, S. D. Beals. 

1871-'77, J. M. McKenzie, previously principal of 
Brownville (Neb.) high; now in Oakdale, Cal. 

1877-'81, S. R. Thompson. 

1881-’87, W. W. W. Jones. 

1887-’91, George B. Lane. 

1891-’95, A. K. Goudy. 

1895-’97, H. R. Corbett. 

1897 to date, William R. Jackson. 

NEVADA.— 

1875-79, Rev. Samuel P. Kelly, elected from the mining 
town of Eureka, rector of Episcopal church, now follow- 
ing his profession in Pennsylvania. 

1879-’83, D. R. Sessions. 

18838-’87, C. S. Young. 

1887-’91, W. C. Dovey. 

1891-’95, Orvis Ring. 

1895-’98, H. C. Cutting. 

1898 to date, Orvis Ring, born in Vermont in 1833; 
grew up on rough farm in Illinois; began teaching in 
1852; graduated from Wheaton (Ill.) College in ’66; 
went to California in ’61; taught two years; worked in 
Nevada mines; taught at Ophir four years; farming in 
California, '69-’70; principal Reno, Nev., seventeen years; 
county superintendent six years; elected superintendent 
on Republican ticket, and defeated in ’94. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.— 
1873-'74, Daniel G. Beede of Sandwich, N. H., deceased. 
1874-’76, John W. Simonds, deceased. 

1876-’80, Charles A. Downs, now living in Lebanon, 

1880-'93, Ex-United States Senator James W. Patter- 
son, LL.D. (See necrology.) 

1893-98, Fred Gowing, now principal 
state normal school, Providence. 

1x98 to date, Channing Folsom, was formerly superin- 
tendent of Dover, N. H., for many years. He was at one 
time sub-master in a Boston grammar school. He has 
been for many years on the state board of education, and 
has done as much for the state normal school at Ply- 
mouth as any official in the state. He is courageous and 
businesslike. He knows the needs of the state and has 
high ideals. The state superintendent is appointed by 


Rhode Island 


the governor. 
NEW JERSEY.— 

1867-’85, Ellis A. Apgar of East Orange, N. J., first 
superintendent under free school system. 

1885-88, Edwin O. Chapman. 

1888-’89, Charles W. Fuller. 

1889-'92, Edwin O. Chapman, 

1892-'96, Addison B. Poland. 

1896 to date, Charles J. Baxter, had previously taught 
twenty-five years in public schools. 

The superintendent is appointed by the governor. 


NEW MEXICO.— 
1891-’96, Hon. Amado Chaves, first superintendent of 


public instruction for the territory, a lineal descendant 
of an officer who came to New Mexico with the conqueror, 
Diego de Vargas, in 1693; born in Santa Fe in 1851; 1866 
went to Washington, D. C., attended city public schools, 
Bryant and Stratton Business College, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, National University law school, graduating in 
1876; admitted as attorney and counselor-at-law to 
supreme court of Washington, D. C.; clerk in pension 
bureau for several years; returned to business in New 
Mexico in 1876; served as county clerk of Valencia 
county; speaker of house of representatives in 1884; in 
‘91 appointed superintendent by governor; in business 
as land agent since his retirement. 

1896-97, Placido Sandoval. 

1897 to date, Manuel C. de Baca, born near Sante Fe 
May 24, 1853; educated at St. Michael’s College, Santa 
Fe; 1882 admitted to bar of New Mexico, ’84 elected city 
attorney for Las Vegas, ’86 representative to the legis- 
lature and speaker, ’88-’90 probate judge for San Miguel 
county. 

NEW YORK.— 

1874-'83, Neil Gilmour, now living at Ballston Spa, N. 
Y. The principal event of his administration was the 
prohibition of state certificates being issued without ex- 
amination. 

1S888-’86, William B. Ruggles. 

1886-'92, Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., now president Iili- 
nois State University. His administration from start 
to close was a grand business and professional success. 
He went from this office to Cleveland as city superin- 
tendent, salary, $5,000, and thence to Illinois State Uni- 
versity at Champaign, at $7,500. He is one of the fore- 
most educators of the quarter of a century. 

Mr. Crooker, now clerk in one of the municipal de- 
partments of Buffalo. He was city superintendent when 
he was appointed state superintendent, 1892-'95. 

1894 to date, Charles R. Skinner. Mr. Skinner was an 
editor in early life, was then a legislator for a time, was 
elected to congress, and was deputy state superintendent 
under Dr. Draper and Mr. Crooker. No man could well 
know the details of office better than he does. He knows 
every section of the state, has the fullest confidence of 
all parties and classes, is both wise and heroic. 
president of the N. E. A. in 1897, 

The superintendent is chosen by the legislature for a 
term of two years. 

NORTH DAKOTA,— 
1864-'70, James S. Foster, clerk of territorial board of 


education, and ex-oflicio superintendent of public in- 
struction, 


1870-’72, 
1872-'75, 
1875-77, 
1877-’79, 
1879-’85, 


He was 


J. W. Turner, 
E. W. Miller. 
J. J. MeIntire. 
W. E. Caton. 
W. H. H. Beadle. 
1885-87, A. Sheridan Jones. 
1887-’89, Eugene A. Dye, also president territorial 
board of education. 
1889, Leonard ‘R. Rose. 
1889-'90, William Mitchell, died in office March 10, 
1890. 
1890, W. J. Clapp. 
1891-98, John Ogden. 
1898-'95, Laura J. Eisenhuth. 
1895-’97, Emma F. Bates. 
1897-1900, John G. Holland, A. M. 
OHIO.— 
1837-'40, 
1840-'54, 


Samuel Lewis, deceased. 
secretary of state. 

1854-57, Hiram H. Barney, deceased. 

1857-'63, Anson Smyth, deceased. 

1863-'66, Emerson E, White, LL.D., now devoting him- 
self to literary work and professional lecturing. He 
probably does more lecturing upon school topics than 
any other American, and has a larger income therefrom. 
He was at once time a principal, and afterwards super- 
intendent in Cleveland; has been president of the Ind‘ana 
State University at Lafayette, Ind., and supcrintend- 
ent of Cincinnati. He was the choice of the educators 
for United States commissioner upon the retirement of 
General John Eaton. He has no superior among Ameri- 
can educators as a writer or thinker, none have had a 
more useful or creditable professional career. 

1866-69, John A. Norris, deceased. 

1869-’71, William D. Henkle. (See Necrology in this 
issue.) 

1871-'75, Thomas W. Harvey. (See Necrology.) 

1875-’78, Charles S. Smart, not in professional life. 

1878-’81, J. J. Burns, now residing at Defiance, born in 
Ohio; teaching in South at outbreak of Civil War; en- 
listed, taken prisoner, paroled; taught in Maryland; 
came to Ohio, taught until elected state superintendent. 
Since 1881 he has been superintendent at Dayton, Can- 
ton, and Defiance; secretary of Ohio Teachers’ Reading 
Circle from its organization; is devoting himself to edu- 
cational lecturing and the writing of books, 
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1881-'84. D. F. DeWolf, not in professional work. 
1884-'87, LeRoy TD. Brown, died in southern California 
two years ago. After he retired from state superintend- 
ency he was president of the Nevada State University 
and superintendent Los Angeles. 
Tappan. (See Necrology.) 


1887-’88, Eli T. 
1888-'91, John Haneock. (See Necrology.) 


1891-92, Charles C. Miller, now superintendent at 
Lima, O. Mr. Miller has five schools, and has a good 
reputation as a lecturer. At the time of his appointmeut 


to the siate office he was superintendent at Sandusky, 
and upon retirement was elected at Hamilton, oO. 

1892-'98, O. T. Corson. His was the largest service of 
any man holding the position in thirty years. He was 
eminently popular, and there were many important edu- 
cational reforms in his two terms. He was teaching at 
Cambridge, O., when elected, and since retiring he has 
edited the Ohio Educational Monthly and made profes 
sional addresses at institutes. He is president of the 
A. 

1898 to date, Lewis D. Bonebrake, who was at the time 
of his election superintendent at Mt. Vernon, O. His 
administration promises to be vigorous and businesslike. 
He hopes to secure one or more state normal schools dur- 
ing his administration. 

The officer is styled state commissioner of education, 
and is elected by the people for a term of three years. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY.— 

1890-’92, J. H. Lawhead, first superintendent of terri- 
tory, previously state superintendent of Kansas; died 
August, 


1892, Rey. J. H. Parker of Kingfisher, Congregational 
minister. 
1896, Rev. E. D. Cameron of the South Methodist 


church. 

1896-'97, A. O. Nichols. 

1897 to date, S. N. Hopkins, taught district schools in 
Iowa; principal of town schools; superintendent of Jef- 


ferson county, la., ’84-’90; city superintendent for El 
Reno, Okla., 1890-"97; now also ex-officio auditor of 
Oklahoma. 
OREGON. 

1874-’78, Dr. L. L. Rowland, born in Nashville, Tenn., 


September 17, 1881; went to Oregon in °44; worked in 
California gold mines, ’49-'51, and with these earnings 
went East to get an education at Bethany College, Ver- 
mont; taught in several states, returned to Oregon in 
‘b9; studied at Willamette Medical College, and became a 
active in first teachers’ institutes 
of the state, first state superintendent; in 1878 traveled 
in Europe and Asia for medical and educational studies; 
was president of Christian College, Monmouth, now the 
state normal school; was an ordained Christian min- 
ister, dean and professor of medical department of Wil- 
lamette University, superintendent state insane asylum, 
TS8U1-"95; Owns extensive stock farms in eastern Oregon, 
and is prominent in state agricultural society; now re- 
sides in Salem and on his farms. 

1X78-"82, LL. J. 


licensed practitioner; 


Powell. 

1882-95, Professor E. B. McElroy. 

date, J. H. Ackerman, born in Obio in 1854, 
soon moved to lowa; taught in rural, graded, and high 
schools in Wisconsin, 1875-’88; graduated from Mil- 
watikee state normal school in ’89; principal of gram- 
mar Portland, ’89; two years county 
echool superintendent. 


to 


schocl in Ore., 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The office of superintendent of common schools, now 
superintendent of public instruction, was created in 1857, 
und in the same year the school department was made 
a separate and distinct department of the state govera- 


ment. 
1857-60, Henry C. Hickok, deceased. 
is60-"68, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. 
1865-66, Charles R. Coburn. 


I8$66-'81, James P. Wickersham, LL.D., deceased. 


1881-'90, Dr. E. E. deceased. 
Pa. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., formerly 
(Pa.) state normal school; was 
president department of superintendence, N. E. A., 1898. 
This state has had the most eminent men in the office 
of any in the country. Burrowes drew the normal school 
law for Pennsylvania. He also drafted a law for the 
echools of Washington, D. C., which was the most ideal 
that the worid has seen, but Thaddeus Stevens, who was 


Higbee, 
Waller 


} 
Indiana, 


1890-"93, D. J. now principal state 
nermal school, 
18938 to date, 


principal Kutztown 


the leader in congress, and by whose request it was 
drafted, died befcre the law was presented to congress. 
The monument in Lancaster, erected by the children of 


the state, is one cf the most beautiful that marks the 
grave of any educator. Dr. Wickersham (see Necrology) 
was one of America’s great educational leaders. Dr. 
Highee was the equal of either of these men, A beauti- 


ful memorial window, costing $1,000 and more, has been 
made under the direction of Dr. J. P. McCaskey of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, in honor of Dr. Burrowes 
and Dr. Higbee. It is one of the richest windows ever 
made as a memorial to educators. Dr. Waller’s term 
was marked by equally wise and heroic leadership, and 
Dr. Schaeffer has in every particular maintained the per- 
sonal, scholarly, and professional standard. 


RHODE ISLAND.— 

Commissioners of Public Schools. 
1844-'49, Henry Barnard, now living. 
1849-’54, Judge Elisha R. Potter. 
1854-'57, Robert Allyn. 

1857-’59, John Kingsbury. 

1859-’61, Dr. Joshua B. Chapin. 
1861-'63, Henry Rousmaniere. 
1863-’69, Dr. Joshua B. Chapin. 
1869-’74, Thomas W. Bicknell. 
1875 to date, Thomas B. Stockwell. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.— 
1868-’76, J. K. Jillson, a Massachusetts school teacher; 


went South with the carpet-baggers, ‘“‘a rapscallion set 
of irresponsibles,”’ but was an honest man, and helped 
the school system; now in Boston. 

1876-’82, Hugh S. Thompson. 

1882-’86, Asbury Coward. 

1886-’90, James H. Rice. 

1890-'99, W. D. Mayfield. 

1899, John J. McMahan, born in 1866; graduated from 
South Carolina College in ’86; A. M., ’88; seven years 1n- 
structor at South Carolina College; four years practiced 
law in Columbia; recalled as professor to South Carolina 
College in ’97; active in public affairs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.— 

1864-’69, James S. Foster, clerk of the board of educa- 
tion organized in 1864, and ex-officio superintendent of 
public instruction. 

1869, T. McKendrick Stuart. 

1870-’72, John W. Turner. His deputy was James 8S. 
Foster, who performed most of the duties of the office. 

1872-’74, E. W. Miller. 

1874-'75, J. J. MelIntire, a Baptist minister; in Union 
army during Civil War; taught in Wisconsin; now liy- 
ing at Spencer, S. D. 

1875-’79, W. E. Caton. 

1879-’85, General W. H. H. Beadle. 

1885-’86, A. Sheridan Jones. 

1887-’89, E. A. Dye, under 
board of education. 

1889, L. A. Rose. 

1889-’91, G. L. Pinkham. 

1891-'95, Cortez Salmon. 

1895-'99, Frank Crane. 

1899, E. E. Collins, born in Michigan in 1859; went to 
South Dakota in ‘64; studied privately and in State Uni- 
versity. 


law of 1887 establishing 


TENNESSEE.— 

The superintendent is appointed by the governor. 

1878-'75, Hon. John M. Fleming, first superintendent 
under present school system, appointed by governor, a 
newspaper man, for years prominent in political and 
educational circles, member of state legislature in ’61, 
a union sympathizer, now living at Knoxville, Tenn. 

1875-’81, Colonel Leonidas Trousdale, a veteran of 
Mexican and Civil Wars; editor of prominent news- 
papers before war, of Chattanooga Rebel during war, 
and Memphis papers latcr; greatly developed and im- 
proved school system; founded Southwestern Journal of 
Education; died in 1897. 

1881-’82, Dr. W. S. Doak, physician, Presbyterian min- 
ister, president Greeneville and Tusculum College; 
died in office. 


1882-’88, Professor G. S. W. Crawford of Maryville, 
Tenn. 
1883-'87, Captain Thomas H. Paine, for two terms 


member of lower house of state general assembly, 1875 
speaker of senate, aided educators in these positions; 
*87-'99, superintendent of Jackson (Tenn.) city schools; 
now commissioner of agriculture; for fifteen years has 
been on state board of education. 

I887-'91, Captain Frank M. Smith, previously super- 
intendent of Jackson schools, instituted many reforms; 
now coal oil inspector at Knoxville, Tenn. 

1891-938, Captain W. R. Garrett, a prominent educator, 
is editor American Historical Magazine, author of. his- 
tory of Tennessee and of many historical papers; now 
professor of American history’ in Peabody Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville. 

1893-"95, Captain F. M. Smith (above). 

1895-97, Professor S. G. Gilbreath, president Hiwassee 
College, now professor in 
Nashville. 

1897-99, Price Thomas, superintendent Union City 
(Tenn.) schools, 


Peabody Normal College, 


1899, Hon. Morgan C. Fitzpatrick, previously superin 
tendent of Trousdale county schools, member of state 
legislature, chairman of educational committee of house 
author of important educational measures; 1897, 
speaker of lower house; 1898, chairman state Democratic 
executive committee. 


UTAH. 
Territorial Superintendents of Common Schools, 


1874-77, O. H. Riggs, now physician in Cincinnati, 0. 
1877-’81, John Taylor. 

1881-’87, L. John Nuttall. 

[Title: Territorial Commissioner of Schools. ] 
1887-89, P. L. Williams. 

1889-94, Jacob S. Boreman. 

1894-’96, T. B. Lewis. 

[Title: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. | 
1896-1901, John R. Park. 


VERMONT.— 

The office of state superintendent was created in 1874, 
and absorbed the duties previously performed by a board 
of education and its secretary. 

18$74-’80, Edward Conant, has been actively engaged in 
educational work for fifty years, now principal of Ran- 
dolph normal school, the position which he held prior 
to 1874. 

1880-88, Justus Dartt, later superintendent of Wil- 
liamsburg district, city of Gardner, and Charlemont dis- 
trict in Massachusetts, now retired at Springfield, Vt. 

1888-'92, Edwin F. Palmer, practiced law before and 
after his term as superintendent. 

1892 to date, Mason 8. Stone, principal Williston Acad- 
emy, Bristol high school, and Morrisville high school; 
supervisor for Orleans county, Vt.; superintendent Eas'- 
hampton district, Mass. 


WEST VIRGINIA.— 
1873-’77, B. W. Byrne, now living at Charleton. 
1877. Dr. W. K. Pendleton, for many years professoi 
and president of Bethany College; died September 8, ’99. 
1884, Benjamin L. Butcher, now attorney at Fairmont. 
1884-’92, B. S. Morgan, now lawyer at Charleston. 
1892-'96,. Virgil A. Lewis, now writing history at 
Mason. 
1896 to date, J. R. Trotter, graduated from West Vir- 
ginia University, A. 8. and A. M. from Harvard Univer- 


sity. 


WISCONSIN.— 
1874-78, Edward Searing, born at Aurora, N. Y., July 


“14, 1835; graduated from University of Michigan in ’61; 


president Mankato (Minn.) normal school; died in 189s. 

IS78-’82, William C. Whitford. 

1882-’87, Robert Graham. 

1887-91, Jesse B. Thayer. 

1891-’95, Oliver E. Wells. 

1895-'99, J. Q. Emery. 

1899, L. D. Harvey, born in New Hampshire in 1845; 
moved to farm in Wisconsin in 1850; educated in district 
schools, graduated from Milton College in ’72; taught in 
private schools, ungraded village schools, high and nor- 
mal schools; on board of education of Sheboygan five 
years, of Oshkosh one year; five years city superintend- 
ent of Sheboygan, and practicing law; seven years insti- 
tute conductor and teacher of political economy and 
civies in Oshkosh normal, six years president Milwaukee 
normal, prominent in Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
and National Educational Association; elected as repre- 
sentative candidate for state superintendent in 1898. 


WYOMING. 
1876-91, Hon. John Slaughter. 
1891-"95, Stephen T. ‘Farwell. 
IS95-"98, Estelle Reel. 


1898-'99, C. H. Parmelee. 

1899-1908, Thomas T. Tynan. 

Hon. John Slaughter, state librarian, was ex-officio 
superintendent of public instruction. He was prominent 
as a justice of the peace in the early days of the Union 
Pacific railroad, and in ’72 was appointed territorial li- 
brarian. He has been in continual service since his ap- 
pointment, and is at present state librarian. He is the 
oldest state official in the United States, having cele- 
brated his ninety-sixth birthday in May of this year. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IN 1875-1899. 
ALBANY, N. 


1866-'69, 


Y.— 

Henry B. Haswell, died in office. 

1869-78, John O. Cole, died in office. 

1878S to date, Charles W. Cole, son of John O. 
of A. M. and Ph.D. from Hamilton College, 


degrees 


graduated in ’62; taught in Albany high school, 1868-’78. 


ALLEGHENY, PA.— ‘ 
1881 to date, John Morrow, educated in the public 


schools, at Mansfield 


Paris Academy, Pennsylvania, 


| i 
| 
{ 
| 
| | 
2 


December 7, 1899. 
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Academy, and the state normal school, Millersville, Pa.; 
as a teacher has had great success, and has served as 
superintendent of schools since 1881. 


ALTOONA, PA.— 

1874 to date, David S. Keith, A. M., studied at Millers- 

ville normal; began teaching district schools at six- 

teen years of age; grammar school at Indiana, Pa., 

‘71-78; principal Altoona high, 1873; superintendent 

Altoona, ’74; re-elected eight times; term expires in 

1902. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.— 

1895 to date, Charles S. Davis, who had six years’ ex- 
perience in supervision in Bennington, Vt.; also re- 
ceived year’s experience as principal of grammar school 
in Saratoga Springs, and in academic work in other 
places previous to his work at Amsterdam. Previous to 
‘95 Amsterdam had supervising principals, among whom 
Julius W. Kimball was a leader, now a teacher in Am- 
sterdam. 

ATLANTA, GA.— 

1870-’79, B. Mallon, died 1880. 

1879 to date, W. F. Slaton. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 

Rev. J. N. M’Jilton was appointed treasurer, with 
duties of superintendent, in 1849; the office was con- 
verted into that of superintendent, 1866; served till 1868. 

1868-'75, William Rufus Creery, previously teacher in 
Baltimore public schools seventeen years; professor of 
belles-lettres in Baltimore City College five years; presi- 
dent Sutherville Female Seminary three years; died 
1875. 

1875-’88, Henry E. Shepherd. 

1888 to date, Henry A. Wise, graduated from Virginia 
Military Institute, confederate captain in Civil War, 
taught at the Virginia and the Norfolk Military Acad- 
emies, grammar school principal in Baltimore; 
ant superintendent, 1875-’83. 

BANGOR, ME.— 
.1890 to date, May S. Snow. 

Previous to 1890 the schools were supervised by a 
school board. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.— 

1875-’76, R. B. Clarke. 

1876-77, O. B. Bruce. 

1878-’81, M. L. Hawley. 

1881-’82, J. H. Hoose, 

1882-'96, M. W. Scott. 

1896-January, ’99, R. H. Halsey. 

1899 to date, D. L. Bardwell, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. He served as a teacher at 
Champaign, Ill, Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, 
Conn.; principal of Union school, Greenport, N. Y.; 
head of department of science, state normal school, 
Cortland, N. Y-; inspector of high schools and acad- 
emies, also state institute conductor at one time. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— 

1875-’90, H. M. Harrington. 

1890-’93, Eugene Bouton. 

1893 to date, Charles W. Deane, born in Pennsylvania 
in 1861; graduated from state normal at Edinboro, Pa., 
in 1879; graduated from Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., in ’84, with Ph.D. in ’92; began teaching in ’77; 
superintendent at McKeesport, Pa., ’84-’89; superintend- 
ent at Sioux City, Ia., ’89-’91; principal normal, Indiana, 
Pa., ’91-’93. 

BROCKTON, MASS.— 

1885 to date, B. B. Russell, first city superintendent, 
born in Dartmouth, Mass.; taught district schools; 
graduated from Bridgewater normal in 1869; taught 
grammar schools two and one-half years; eight years 
instructor in Bridgewater normal; five years principal 
at Lawrence, Mass.; fifteen times re-elected superintend- 
ent of Brockton. 


assist- 


CANTON, 0O.— 
1865-’78, Daniel Worley. 
1878-’88, J. H. Lehman. 


1888-’94, J. J. Burns. 

1894-’99, L. W. Day. 

1899, J. M. Sarver. 

1899, Oliver A. Wright, born in Brice, O., in 1871; 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University; taught 
country school three years; superintendent at Hil- 
liards, O, four years; instructor in English at Ohio 
Wesleyan University two years; superintendent Good 
Government League at Detroit two years. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.— 
E. Montague Grimke was superintendent in 1875, now 


dead. Rev. James B. Seabrook, a college graduate, suc- 


ceeded him, and died in office in 1878. 
1878-’82, Rev. J. Mercer Green, a college graduate, died 
in office. 
1882-’85, William Simons, previously teacher in the 


high school. 
1885 to date, Henry P. Archer, born in Charleston, 5S. 


C., in 1839; graduated from College of Charleston in ’58; 
vice-principal in public school, °59-’61; principal, ’67-’85. 
CHELSEA, MASS.— 

1874-’83, Jonathan Kimball. 

1883-’34, A. A. Woodbridge, after retiring went to 
business. 

1884-'7, Eben H. Davis, now engaged in literary work. 

1897 to date, Walter H. Small, born in Provinecetewn, 
Mass. in 1856; graduated from Dartmouth in ’78, having 
worked his way by summer fishing and winter teaching: 
taught Hudson high school, 1879-’93; superintendent 
Palmer (Mass.), 93-97; now president New England As- 
sociation of School Superintendents. 

CHESTER, PA.— 

1875-’78, A. Robinette, A. B. 

1878 to date, Rev. Charles F. Foster, A. M., born in 
Dorchester, Mass., in 1880; graduated from Colby Col- 
lege, Maine, in °55; studied two years in theological 
school, Newton, Mass.; pastor at Merrimacport, Mass., 
biddeford and Yarmouth, Me.; 1864-’75, chaplain and 
principal of schools at Tewksbury and Monson, Mass.; 
two years had boys’ boarding school at Chicopee, one 
ycar principal high school, Chester, Pa. 

CHICAGO,.— 

1854-’56, John C. Dore. 

1856-’64, William H. Wells. 

1864-’77, Hon. Josiah L. Pickard, now in Iowa City. 

1877-"80, Duane Doty. 

1880-’91, George Howland. 

1891-'98, Albert G. Lane. 

1898 to date, E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly president 
of Brown University. 

CHICOPEE, MASS.— 

1879-’84, J. T. Clark. 

1884-’85, William O. Pratt. 

1885-’96, R. Hamilton Perkins. 

1896 (three months), Giles A. Stuart. 

1896 to date, Clarence A. Brodeur, a graduate of Har- 
vard College. 

CINCINNATI, 

1874-86, John B. Peaslee, graduate Dartmouth College, 
‘63; principal school in Cincinnati, 1864. 

1886-89, Dr. E. E. White, state commissioner of 
schools, president Depauw University, Lafayette, Ind. 

1889-’98, W. H. Morgan, teacher and principal in Cin- 
cinnati, 1854-’68; on board of education, and on board of 
examiners twenty-five years. 

1899 to date, R. G. Boone. 

CLEVELAND, O.-—- 

1866-'82, Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff, later superintendent 
of Yonkers, N. Y., died ’99. 

1882-’86, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, now professor in Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

1886-92, L. W. Day, died 1899. 

1892-94, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, now president State 
University of Illinois. 

1894 to date, L. H. Jones, previously superintendent at 
Indianapolis. 

COVINGTON, KY.— 

1867-76, Dr. J. W. Hall. 

1876-’80, Benjamin D. Best. 

1881-82, L. E. Baker. 

1882-’88, A. T. Wiles. 

1888-1893, John W Hall. 

1893-’95, W. C. Warfield. 

1895 to date, John Morris. John Morris in ’85 took 
charge of schools in Winchester, O. Resigned to he- 
come principal of Middletown high school, where he 
served five years. Resigned to take charge of schools 
in Covington, Ky., which position he now holds. 


DAYTON, 0.— 

1856-’60, James Campbell. 

1866-’68, Caleb Parker. 

1871-'73, Warren Higley. 

1873, Samuel C. Wilson. 

1874-84, John Hancock. 

1884-’88, J. J. Burns. 

1888-98, W. J. White. 

1898 to date, Dr. W. N. Hailmann. 

DETROIT.— 

1875-’86, J. M. B. Sill, afterwards president State Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti, Mich., and minister to Corea, 
now in Detroit. 

1886-97, W. E. Robinson. 

1897 to date, Wales C. Martindale, previously principal 
ef three schools in city. 

DUBUQUE, IA.— 

1295 to date, F. T. Oldt, graduate Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania; seventeen years superintendent Lanark, 
lll.; Green Bay, Wis., one year, Freeport, Ill., two years. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.— 
1875-’77, E. S. Smith. 
1878- , H. P. Wetmore. 
1878-79, E. S. Atwater. 


sehool, 


1879-94, J. A. Dix. 

1894-95, W. R. Dix. 

1895 to date, W. J. Shearer, graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege, three years principal of York high school, superin- 
tendent of New Castle, Pa., author of “The Grading of 
Schools.” 

HLMIRA, N. Y.— 

1876-’77, Edward Danforth. 

187%-'81, M. M. Merrell: 

1£81-"85, C. B. Tompkins. 

1885-89, G. V. R. Merrill. 

1£89-'99, Elias J. Beardsley. 

1see, Robert J. Round, born in Indiana in 1898, gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University, Connecticut, ia 
taught private schools in the South three years, principal 
Baldwinsville Academy, New York, nine years, principal 
grammar school, Elmira, twelve years. 

ERIE, PENN.— 
1867-'90, H. S. Jones, now at Houston Heights, Tex. 
1890 to date, H. C. Missimer. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.— 

1875-’80, John McKnight Bloss, 1880-’82 state superin- 
tendent, now in Muncie, Ind. 

1880-’86, John Cooper, now teaching in Indianapolis. 

1886-'94, J. W. Layne, died 1897. 

1894 to date, W. A. Hester, graduate of DePauw Unt- 
versity, taught in Evansville. 

KVERETT, MASS.— 

1884-’85, William H. Lambert. 

1891 to date, Randall J. Condon, graduated from Colby 
University, Maine, in ’86; in Maine legislature, ’87-’88; 
three years principal Richmond (Me.) high school; dis- 
trict superintendent in Maine two years. 
FALL RIVER, MASS.— 

1872-94, William Connell, established 
system in 1874, died in office. 

1891 to date, William C. Bates, graduated from Har- 
vard, taught at Hingham, Mass., superintendent of five 
Massachusetts cities before going to Fall River. 
FINDLAY, 

1875-77, C. F. Palmer. 

1877 to date, J. W. Zeller, born in Ohio; taught rural 
schools; graduated from Ohio Normal University at 
Ada and Mt. Union College; received Ph.D. in ’92; act ve 
in teachers’ institutes and associations. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.— 

1865-’75, Dr. James H. Smart, later state superintend- 
ent, now president Purdue University. 

1875-'96, Dr. John S. Irwin. 

1896 to date, Justin N. Study, graduated 
Wesleyan University; superintendent at 
treencastle, and Richmond, Ind. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

1873-’78, John W. Allard. 

1878-’81, L. H. Marvel. 

1881-88, Marquis L. Hawley. 

1888 to date, Freeman Putney, who graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1873; principal of Elliot Academy, 
Maine, South Hadley Falls (Mass.) high school, Shurtleff 
Revere, Mass., and Collins school, Gloucester, 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— 

1871-83, A. J. Daniels, in business at Grand Rapids. 

1883-’86, I. N. Mitchell. 

1886-90, F. M. Kendall. 

1890-’98, W. W. Chalmers. 

1898 to date, F. R. Hathaway, B. S., A. M., of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind.; five years principal of Raisin 
Valley Seminary; four years superintendent at Hudson, 
Mich.; four years superintendent Flint, Mich.; five years 
in government engineer work. 

HARRISBURG, PA.— ‘ 

1869-’79, Daniel S. Burns, A. M., elected on creation of 
office, principal of thigh school of city after 1857,. died 
1880. 

1879 to date, L. O. Foose, A. M., principal af Aarons- 
burg Academy, Pennsylvania, superintendent at Ash- 
land, Lima, and Miamisburg, O., ten years principal of 
boys’ high school of Harrisburg. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.— 

1861, L. M. Drew, appointed superintending principal. 

1879, D. E. Rue, appointed superintending principal. 

1897, A. J. Demarest, appointed superintendent, for- 
merly principal of high and grammar schools. 
HOLYOKE, MASS.— 

1874-78, Louis H. Marvel. 

1878-96, Edwin L. Kirtland. 

1896-99, Preston W. Search. 

1899, Louis P. Nash, born in Sher’ , Mass., in 1859; 
graduated from Bridgewater normal; taught grammar 
and high schools six years; superintendent at Hingham, 
Cohasset, and Hull, Mass., six years, superintendent 
Gardner, Mass., six years; lectures, and is active in in- 
stitute and summer school work. 
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1878-’84, Horace Tarbell, now in Providence, R. be 

1884-'94, Lewis H. Jones. 

1894 to date, David K. Goss, graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity, ’87; principal of high schools two years; super- 
intendent at Lebanon, Ind., two years; studied in Ger- 
many three years. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.— 

1871-83, William L. Dickinson, died in office. 

1883-’85, George H. Barton, died in office. 

1885-’87, A. W. Edson. 

1887-'92, A. B. Poland. 

1892 to date, Henry Snyder. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.— 

1873-’79, Austin George. 

1879-’80, George E. Cochran, died in office. 

1880-92, Henry N. French. 

1892 to date, O. E. Latham, born in Ohio in 1854; 
graduated from University of Michigan, Ph.B., in °77; 
superintendent at Monroeville, O., ’77-’80; studied medi- 
cine at University of Michigan two years; graduated 
from Hahnemann College, Chicago, ’83; practiced medi- 
cine, Lima, O., two years; superintendent Danville, Iil., 
86-92. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.— 

1875-’80, R. D. S. Robertson. 

1880-86, Professor A. Ruth. 

1886 to date, J. H. McCallie, previously school princi- 
pal in city ten years. 


‘LA FAYETTE, IND.— 


1854-’55, Benjamin Naylor. 

1855-’63, A. J. Vawter. 

1863-’67, J. W. Moliere. 

1867-90, J. T. Merrill. 

1890 to date, Edward Ayres, born at Hadley, Mass.. 
1857; B. A. at Amherst College, ’78; principal Hopkins 
Academy at Hadley; Orange (Mass.) high school;  in- 
structor in Latin at Lake Forest Academy, Illinois, and 
at Amherst College; superintendent at Warren, Mass. 


LANCASTER, PA.-- 

1880 to date, R. K. Buehrle, A. M., Ph.D., first superin- 
tendent, re-elected seven times; born in 1840; a boat boy, 
1848-’58; taught rural, normal, high schools, superin- 
tendent Allentown, Pa., 1868-’78, two years superintend- 
ent at Reading, Pa., active in teachers’ associations. 


LAWRENCE, MASS.— 

1864-’77, Giibert E. Hood. 

1877-’79, Harrison Hume. 

1879-'80, George A. Littlefield. 

1880-’87, John L. Brewster. 

1887-'91, George E. Chickering. 

1891-'94, William C. Bates, 

1894 to date, J. E. Burke, born in Frankfort, Me., in 
1867; graduated from Colby College in ’90; studied law; 
superintendent at Waterville, Me., ’91-’93, superintend- 
ent at Marlboro, Mass., ’93-’94. 


LIMA, 0.— 

1856-’57, Dr. D. W. Littlefield. 

1857-58, Rev. P. J. Stirewalt. 

1858-’60, Professor Wilhelm. 

1860-’62, William A. Shaw. 

1862-’68, John Hanson. 

1868-’70, W. E. Crosby. 

1870-’84, G. W. Walker. 

1884-'95, J. M. Greenslade. 

1895 to date, Charles C. Miller, born in Ohio in 1858; 
began teaching in ’72; graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus in ’83; ’83-’86 principal of high 
school and superintendent at Eaton, O.; ’86-’90 superin- 
tendent at Ottawa, O.; ’90-’92 superintendent at San- 
dusky; ’92-’95 superintendent at Hamilton; has been 
county and city school examiner, and was state commis- 
sioner, *91-’92; lecturer at teachers’ institutes. 


LINCOLN, NEB.— 

1872-’74, J. W. Caswell. 

1874-’81, W. W. W. Jones, now in Denver. 

1881, S. R. Thompson, dead. 

1881-’88, J. M. Scott, now in Columbus, Neb. 

1883-’90, Kk. T. Hartley, in fruit business at Lincoln, 
Neb. 

1888-’89, H. S. Bowers, acting superintendent, now 
superintendent at Converse, Ind. 

1890-'92, H. S. Jones, now in southeastern Texas. 

1892-’95, Frank Strong, now president University of 
Oregon. 

1895-'99, F. 
Wash. 

1899, C. H. Gordon, graduated from Albion College, 
Michigan, °86; Ph.D. from University of Chicago, °95; 
principal of schcol at Keokuk, Ia., instructor Northwest- 
ern 90-93; superintendent Beloit, Wis., 
*95-'97. 


J. Saylor, now superintendent Spokane, 


1876-’83, Arthur Skinner. 

1883-'86, George Griffith. 

1886-'89, Charles W. Wasson. 

1889 to date, Emmet Belknap, born in New York is 
1855; graduated from Marietta College, Ohio, in 1880: 
five years principal Unadilla Academy, New York, one 
year in special study of school supervision, two years 
principal and superintendent at Whitehall, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.-- 

From 1854-’73 there were fourteen different superin- 
tendents. 

1873-’76, Dr. W. T. Lucky, deceased. 

1876-’80, C. H. Kimball, deceased. 

1880-81, Mrs. C. B. Jones, now living in Los Angeles. 

1881-’83, J. M. Guinn, now in Los Angeles. 

1883-’85, L. D. Smith, deceased. 

1885-’93, W. M. Freisner, deceased. 

1893-'94, LeRoy D. Brown, deceased. 

1894-'95, P. W. Search, now in Worcester, Mass. 

1895 to date, Dr. J. A. Foshay. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.— 

1863-94, George H. Tingley, now in Louisville; was 
connected with city schools fifty years. , 

1894 to date, E. H. Mark. 


LOWELL, MASS.— 

1866-'84, Charles Morrill, died in office. 

1885-86, George H. Conley. 

1886-91, George Lawton. 

1891 to date, Arthur K. Whitcomb, born in Littleton, 
N. H.; graduated from Dartmouth in ’73; principal Hal- 
lowell (Me.) Academy, four years assistant editor Lowell 
Daily Courier, thirteen years master of grammar school. 
Lowell. 

LYNN, MASS.—- 

1879 to date, Orsamus B. Bruce, born in New York City 
November 3, 1840; prepared for college at Binghamton 
Academy; then enlisted for two years in Civil War; 
after that taught in district schools; was principal of 
grammar school at Binghamton; had the benefit of 
partial normal courses, and later partial college course 
in Massachusetts; later was an instructor in state in- 
stitutes, also superintendent schools at Binghamton; has 
been president N. E. Association of Superintendents, 
twice president of Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
and president of American Institute of Instruction. 


MALDEN, MASS.— 

1861, Rev. J. R. Scott. 

1861-’63, G. C. Lincoln, M. D. 

1863-’65, George W. Copeland. 

1871-’72, William A. Wilde. 

1877-'79, George A. Littlefield. 

1879, Justin Harvey Smith. 

1879-’84, W. H. Lambert. 

1884-’96, Charles A. Daniels. 

1896 to date, George E. Gay, born in Concord, N. H., in 
1848; graduated from Bates College in ’72; principal of 
high schools at Auburn, Me., Newburyport and Malden, 
Mass.; active in educational associations; now president 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.— 

1867-75, Joseph G. Edgerly, now of Fitchburg, Mass. 

1875-'76, Josiah G. Dearborn. 

1877 to date, William E. Buck, born in Hampstead, N. 
H.; graduated from Phillips Exeter in 1859; received 
honorary degree of A. M. from Dartmouth College in ’86; 
has taaght since 59, common schools in New Hampshire 
and lilinois, an academy in Pennsylvania, high school at 
Cohasset, Mass.; eight years grammar master at Man- 
chester; has now served forty years in schools. 
MARI.BOROUGH, MASS.- 

1884-’88, G. T. Fletcher, first superintendent, now ageat 
of state board of education. 

1888-’92, Henry R. Roth. 

1898-94, J. E. Burke. 

1894-"97, B. W. Tinker, promoted from high school 
principalship. 

1897 to date, J. A. Pitman, born in Maine in ’67; 
graduated from Castine normal in ’87; special student 
at Clark and Harvard Universities, taught four years ina 
Maine, two years grammar principal, four years district 
superintendent in Massachusetts. 

McKEESPORT, PA. 

1878-’82, T. F. Newlin. 

1882-’87, Charles W. Dean. 

1887-’92, P. A. Shanor. 

1892 to date, H. F. Brooks, A. M., Ph.D., born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1862; taught town schools three years: 
studied at University of Kentucky, and later at Mt. Hope 
College; principal at McKeesport and Allegheny City, Pa. 
MEDFORD, MASS.— 

1873-'82, James A. Hervey. 


and grammar schools four years; superintendent at Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., ’85-’86; Portsmouth, N. H., ’86-’92; 
Milton, Mass., ’92-'95. 
MELROSE, MASS.— 

1890-'93, Guy C. Channell. 

1893-98, Benjamin F. Robinson, died in office. 

1898 to date, Fred H. Nickerson, born in Swanville, 
Me., in 1863; graduated from Bates College in ’86; prin- 
cipal of high schools at Dexter and Westbrook, Me., at 
Everett, Mass.; principal normal department, Maine 
Central Institute at Pittsfield; superintendent at Whit- 
man, Mass. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.— 

1874-'76, A. Pickett, deceased. 

1876-'78, Colonel J. T. Leath, deceased. 

1878-’80, Professor W. H. Foute, deceased. 

1880-'92, Captain Charles H. Collier, now living in 
Memphis. 

1892 to date, General George W. Gordon. 
MILWAUKEE.— 

1874-"78, James MacAlister; became superintendent of 
Philadelphia in 1883, now president Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

i878-’80, J. J. Somers. 

1880-’88, James MacAlister. 

1883-'92, William E. Anderson. 

1892-'96, George W. Peckham. 

1896 to date, H. O. R. Siefert, principal of private 
school in city, teacher of German, principal of public 
schools, ‘85-89; first assistant superintendent, ’89-'96. 


MINNEAPOLIS.— 

O. V. Tousley, superintendent from 1870, or earlier, to 
1886. 

1886-'92, John E. Bradley, afterwards président of Illi- 
nois College. 

1892 to date, Charles M. Jordan, Ph.D., graduate of 
Tufts College, ‘77; principal Bangor (Me.) high school 
six years; principal in Minneapolis, ’83-’92. 
MUSKEGON, MICH.— 

1876-79, Robert E. Bunker. 

1879-’87, Charles L. Hauseman. 

1887-’89, Mr. Glenn. 

1S89-'91, I. M. Wellington. 

1891-98, Gilman C. Fisher. 

1898 to date, David Mackenzie. 

NASHUA, N. H.— 

1875-’78, John H. Goodale. 

1878-84, S. Arthur Bent. 

1884-’87, Frederic Kelsey. 

1887-'90, Oscar S. Williams. 

1890-’93, Fred Gowing. 

1898 to date, James H. Fassett, graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1890. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.— 

1875-’86, S. Y. Caldwell, died ’86, identified with the 
schools from their beginning in ’55. 

1886-'97, Z. H. Brown. 

1897 to date, H. C. Weber. 

NEWARK, N. J.— 

1859-’77, George B. Sears, died 1877. 

1877-'96, William N. Barringer, now supervisor of 
evening and summer schools. : 

1896 to date, Charles B. Gilbert, graduate of Williams 
College, high school principal in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, six years in St. Paul high school, seven years 
superintendent of St. Paul schools. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.— 

1861-'64, Abner J. Phipps. 

1864-’87, Henry F. Harrington, died in office. 

1887 to date, William E. Hatch, A. M., graduated from 
Sowdoin College in '75; six years princ!pal Branford 
(Conn.) high school; studied law; superintendent at 
Milford, Mass., two and one-half years; first superin- 
tendent at Haverhill, Mass.; three years active in edu- 
cational associations. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.— 

1881-’89, Henry G. Sawyer. 

1889-’96, J. N. Bartlett. 

1896 to date, G. A. Stuart, born at China, Me., in 1850; 
educated at country school, Oak Grove, Me., Wesleyan 
Seminary, Kent's Hill, Business College, Augusta, Me., 
and Bates College; taught sixty terms in Maine; super- 
intendent of schools at Lewiston, Me., and in, Chicopee, 
Mass.; came to New Britain in 1896. . 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.— 

1865-'85, Henry B. Pierce. 

1885-'90, Charles Jacobus. 

1890-91, Ellis A. Apgar. 

1891-"98, George C. Ryan. 


1899, William Clinton Armstrong, graduated from 


Princeton in ‘77, admitted to the bar, taught several 
years, principal New Brunswick high, ’91-’99. 
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NEWBURYPORT, MASS.— 

1892 to date, William P. Lunt, first superintendent, 
twenty-five years principal of a grammar school, and 
then secretary and agent of the school board. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.— 

1865-"82, Ariel Parish. 

1882-’90, S. T. Dutton, now superintendent at Brook- 
line, Mass. 

1890-’95, Virgil G. Curtis. 

1895 to date, Calvin N. Kendall, born in New York, 
taught country schools; graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege in ’82; taught in Milwaukee three years, principal 
and superintendent at Jackson and East Saginaw, Mich., 
in business three years, president Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association. Term extends to 1904. 


NEWPORT, R. I.— 

1873-’82, Thomas H. Clarke, elected by the people. 

1882-89, George A. Littlefield, elected by public school 
committee. 

1889-'90, Henry H. Fay. 

1890 to date, Benjamin Baker, born in Rhode Island in 
1853; graduated from Brown University in 1875; degree 
of A. M., 1877; studied law; two years principal Woon- 
socket (R. I.) high, eleven years teacher in Providence 
high. 

NEWTON, MASS.— 

1874-’75, H. M. Willard. 

1875-’76, Warren Johnson. 

1877-’81, Ephraim Hunt. 

1881-’83, John E. Kimball. 

1885-’90, Thomas Emerson. 

1890-91, Joseph E. Jones. 

1892-99, George I. Aldrich. 

1899 to date, Albert B. Fifield, born in Providence, R. 
1.; graduated from Yale in ’78; principal high school, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Eaton district, New Haven, 
Conn., for seventeen years. 

NORTH ADAMS (a part of Adams till 1878).— 

1868-'74, Isaac W. Dunham. 

1874-’76, H. M. Harrington. 

1876-93, Anson D. Miner. 

1893-95, Mrs. Julia M. Dewey. 

1895 to date, Isaac Freeman Hall, born in Dennis, 
Mass., in 1847; graduated from Bridgewater normal in 
‘66; graduated from Phillips Academy, Andover, in ’71; 
studied at Dartmouth College; principal Quincy gram- 
mar school; 1880-’95, superintendent at Dedham, Leo- 
minster, and Arlington, Mass. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS.— 

1874-'76, Rev. H. L. Edwards. 

1876-’78, William D. Clapp. 

1878-’88, George B. Drury. 

1888-’98, Alvin Pease. 

1898 to date, J. H. Carfrey, born in Milford, N. J., in 
1859; graduated from Syracuse University in ’92; "86-’8S8 
principal Union schools, Waterloo, N. Y.; °92-’95, super- 
intendent and principal high school at Salamanca, N. Y.; 
'95-’98 superintendent at Naugatuck, Conn. 

OMAHA, NEB.— 

1873-’74, Dr. A. F. Nightingale, now superintendent of 
high schools, Chicago. 

1874-’80, Professor S. D. Beals, now librarian and in- 
structor in astronomy, Omaha high school. 

1880-’82, George B. Lane, now in Olympia, Wash. 

1882-91, Professor Henry M. Jones, now in Portland, 
Ore. 

1891-'94, Frank A. litzpatrick, now in Boston as man- 
ager of the New England business of the American 
Book Company. 

1894-'95, Dr. A. P. Marble, now assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, New York City. 

1895 to date, Carroll G. Pearse, a native of lowa, thirty 
years resident in Nebraska, educated at Doane College, 
Crete, Neb., taught in Crete, four years superintendent 
of schools and principal of high school in Wilber, Neb., 
seven years superintendent at Beatrice, Neb., since 1895 
superintendent at Omaha. 

ORANGE, MASS.— 

The first superintendent was Usher W. Cutts, who served 
for a period of twenty-six years; was retired in May, 1898. 

The present incumbent, William M. Swingle, Ph.D., elected 
June, 1898. Educated in public schools, graduate of Theil 
College; has held positions as superintendent in Conneaut- 
ville, Pa., Kittanning, Pa., Greensburg, Pa., Rahway, N. J. 
OSWEGO, N. Y.— 

1869-’83, V. C. Douglas. 

1883-’93, E. J. Hamilton. 

1898 to date, George E. Bullis, born in Oswego in 1859; 
graduated from common, high, and normal schools at 
same place; taught for more than twelve years in vari- 
ous places in New England, and then called to present 
position. 

PATERSON, N. J.— 

1875-’80, W. J. Rogers, now principal intermediate 

school in city. 


1880-’83, Esmond V. De Graff. 

1883-’88, Clarence E. Meleney, now assistant superin- 
tendent New York City. 

1888-’92, O. M. Brands, now principal grammar school 
in city. 

1892-’97, J. A. Reinhart, now principal Paterson high 
school. 

1897-’98, W. D. Mauro, deceased. 

1898 to date, Addison B. Poland, A. M., Ph.D., born 
at Winchendon, Mass.,; graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Connecticut, ’72; three years high school prin- 
cipal; studied law; principal at Fitchburg, Mass.: 
eleven years high school principal and superintendent at 
Tlion, N. Y.; two years principal Jersey City high: four 
years superintendent Jersey City; ’96 assistant superin- 
tendent New York City. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.— 

1875-’84, Andrew Jencks. 

1884-’87, Alvin F. Pease. 
_ 1887-’89, Fred Sherman. 

1889-’93, Henry M. Maxon. 

1893-98, Gilman C. Fisher, now superintendent at 
Lenox, Mass. | 

1898, Henry D. Hervey, born in 1864; graduated from 
Denison University, Granville, O0., in ’89, A. M., ’96; 
taught Latin and Greek, ’89-’92; taught English, ’92-’96; 
principal of high school and supervising principal, ’96-’98. 
PEORIA, ILL.— 

Justin FE. Dow, superintendent till 1877. 

1877 to date, Newton C. Dougherty. 


PHILADELPHIA.— 

1882-80, Dr. James MacAlister, first superintendent. 

1891 to date, Dr. Edward Brooks, born in New York 
in 1831: taught village school at eighteen years of age; 
graduated from Liberty normal; student and instructor 
in mathematics and literature at University cf Northern 
Pennsylvania; professor in Monticello Academy, New 
York; 1855-’66, professor in Millersville (Penn.) normal; 
"63-88, principal Millersville normal, and attained na- 
tional reputation; ’84, president National School of Ora- 
tory: author of mathematical and other books, lecturer 
on education; active in educational associations. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.— 

1871-’76, John M. Brewster. 

1876-’85, William B. Rice, as chairman of executive 
committee, performed duties of superintendent 1876-'79. 

1885-’91, Thomas H. Day. 

1891-’94, A. M. Edwards. 

1894 to date, Eugene Bouton, graduated from Yale, A. 
B., in ’75, A. M., ’80, Syracuse University, Ph.D., ’81; in- 
structor Norwich (N. Y.) and Albany Academies; prin- 
cipal Sherburne (N. Y.) Union school; principal New 
Paltz (N. Y.) normal; member New York State Institute 
faculty; deputy superintendent in New York state; 
superintendent Bridgeport, Conn.; author of physiology 
text-books. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.— 

1878-98, Edward Burgess, now living in city. 

1898 to date, Edwin S. Harris, A. M., graduated from 
Union College, ’86; principal of academy two years; 
superintendent Catskill, N. Y., ’91-’95; New York repre- 
sentative of Maynard, Merrill, & Co. to ’98. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 

1855-84, Rev. Daniel Leach, D. D., sueceeded by the 

present incumbent, Horace 5. Tarbell, a graduate of 

Wesleyan University; has been superintendent of 

schools in East Saginaw, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., and 

Providence, R. I.; state superintendent in Michigan 

for one term; has been president of National Council 

of Education, also a member of the committee of fif- 
teen. 
QUINCY, MASS.— 

1875-80, Colonel Francis W. Parker. 

1880-’83, Sylvester Brown. 

1888-92, George I. Aldrich. 

1292 to date, Herbert W. Lull, graduated from Har- 
vard in 74; taught in secondary schools in Manchester, 
N. H., Milford and Quincy, Mass.; active in public 
affairs, in lecturing and writing. 

QUINCY, ILL.— 

1871-’97, Thomas W. Macfall, on board of education, 
'67-’71, died ’99. 

1897 to date, Alfred A. Seehorn, graduate of Chaddock 
College. Quincy, ’84; taught ’84-'94; Adams county super- 
intendent, °94-’97. 

READING, PA.— 

1875-’77, Thomas Severn, died 1878. 

1878, R. K. Buehrle. 

1879-’81, D. B. Brunner. 

1882-’84, Samuel A. Baer. 

1885, J. T. Valentine. 

1886-’87, Thomas M. Balliet. 

1888-’89, Z. X. Snyder. 

1890-95, Samuel A. Baer. 

1896 to date, E. Mackey. 


E. Mackey, born in 1857; graduated from Mercersburg 
College in 1878; taught St. Paul’s Orphan Home school, 
Butler, Pa., ’78-’81; ’81-’87 principal Butler public 
schools; elected first borough superintendent of Butler, 
’87-'96; active in educational associations. 

RICHMOND, IND.— 

1873-’81, John Cooper, A. M. 

1881-'84, Jacob A. Zeller, A. M. 

1884-’96, Justin N. Study, A. M. 

1896 to date, T. A. Mott, A. M., born in Saratoga county, 
N. Y., in 1857; soon moved to farm in Indiana; studied 
at Oberlin College, Ohio, and Earlham College, Indiana; 
taught in Wayne county, Ind., ’79-’82; principal at 


Fountain City, and at Sevastopol four years; superin- 
tendent at Dublin, Ind., four years; superintendent at 


Wayne county four years: superintendent at Madison, 
Ind., one year. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 

1864-’69, Charles N. Simmons, now at Marysville, Tenn. 

1869-'75, Dr. Sylvanus A. Ellis, died 1896. 

1875-'78, C. N. Simmons. 

1878-’81, Alonzo L. Mabbett. 

1881-'82, C. N. Simmons. 

1882-’92, Dr. Sylvanus A. Ellis. 

1892 to date, Milton Noyes, graduate of Albany Uni- 
versity, 1870; fourteen years commissioner of schools in 
Rochester. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.— 

1874-80, A. C. Hinkson, now practicing law in Sacra- 
mento. 

1880-"82, F. L. Landis. 

1882-'86, J. R. Laine. 

1886-'90, M. R. Beard. 

1890-94, Albert Hart. 

1894 to date, O. W. Erlewine, term expires in 1903. 
SALT LAKE CITY.— 

1890, schools organized. Dr. J. F. Millspaugh superin- 
tendent till 1899, now president Minnesota state normal 
school at Winona. 

1899, Frank B. Cooper, professor of pedagogy, Iowa 
State University, superintendent at Le Mars, Ia., nine 
years superintendent at West Des Moines, Ia. 

SAN FRANCISCO.— 

James Denman superintendent in 1875. 

1876-’78, H. N. Bolander. 

1878-’80, A. L. Mann, now principal Denman grammar 
school. 

1880-"83, John W. Taylor, now lecturing on the Phil- 
ippines. 

18838-'87, A. J. Moulder. 

1887-’91, J. W. Anderson, afterwards state superintend- 
ent, now vineyardist in Fresno county. 

1891-’95, John Swett, now vineyardist in Contra Costa 
county. 

1895, A. J. Moulder, deceased. 

1896, M. Babcock, now principal Franklin evening 
school. 

1896 to date, R. H. Webster, A. M., graduate of Uni- 
versity of California, 1887; taught in San Francisco 
schools about eighteen years, elected superintendent till 
1903. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.— 

Levi S. Packard, from before 1875 to 1888, now at Pine 
Ridge, N. C. 

1888-’91, Dr. George T. Church, now physician at Sara- 
toga Springs. 

1891-98, E. N. Jones, now assistant principal of normal 
school in Greater New York. 

1898 to date, Thomas R. Kneil, graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Migidletown, Conn., promoted from high 
school. 

SAVANNAH, GA.— 

1865, public schools organized, the first in the state, 
with J. F. Cann superintendent. 

1866-’68, Bernard Mallon. 

1868-’96, W. H. Baker, now private school teacher in 
city. 

1896 to date. Otis Ashmore, began teaching in Savan- 
nah schools in 1887. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.— 

1867-89, Joshua H. Davis, now living in Somerville. 

1889-'93, Clarence E. Meleney, now assistant superin- 
tendent in New York City. 

1893 to date, Gordon A. Southworth, born in Vermont 
in 1838; taught five years in high schools in New 
Hampshire, nine years in Centre school, Malden, Mass., 
twenty years grammar school, Somerville; author of 
language and arithmetic text-books, prominent in educa- 
tional associations. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
1875-’87, W. J. White. 
1887-’92, A. E. Taylor. 
1892-’94, W. H. Weir. 


(Continued onjpage 380.) 
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Help other teachers forward and upward. It will 
help you forward and upward, 


Think keenly, independently, courageously, upon 
the live educational questions of the day. 


The teachers of New York city raised $500 for an 
unfortunate fellow-teacher by giving only ten cents 
& 
each, 


Of the 372 colleges, universities, and theological 
seminaries in the United States, 246 are now co edu- 
cational. 


An editorial letter on the Massachusetts State 
Association, unavoidably crowded out, will appear 
next week. is 


Chicago has a society for studying the stunted 
mental growth of children. President Harper is 
active in the promotion of the interests of this asso- 
ciation. 


In 1840 Springfield, Mass., elected Samuel 8. Greene 
as superintendent, which position he oecupied two 
years. This is the first superintendent known, 
The office was not permanent. 


The December annual meetings of the various 
state teachers’ associations will be on a grander scale 
than ever. In many cases the programme, attend- 
ance, and interest are of national proportions. 


We regret the omission of several statistical items 
which is necessitated by the lateness of their receipt. 
We also regret the necessity of dividing the necrol- 
ogy, its length preventing its use in any single issue. 

The Journal will soon publish a series of illustrated 
articles on “Cuba,” prepared especially for these 
pages. They are the most valuable in information, 
illustration, and consideration of the needs that have 
appeared anywhere. This_is one of the many enter. 


prising features of the Journal in the near future. 
Every important subject in which teachers and schools 
are interested will be admirably treated for school 
use in these columns. 


VHE FIRST ISSUE, 

The first number of the New England Journal of 
Edueation had a leading article by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, a second by M. H. Buckham, 
president of the University of Vermont, and a third 
by W. Whitman Bailey, who has written regularly 
for the Journal for twenty-five years. Professor 
sailey is the only one in the first number who has 
written regularly since that time. Other writers 
were: J. C. Greenough, J. E. Vose, Hiram Orcutt, 8. 
S. Green, Laura W. Case, M. B. C. Slade, and David 
W. Hoyt. 


DR. WILLIAM, A. MOWRY. 

or two years, 1884-5, Dr. William A. Mowry of 
Providence was editor of the Journal. Dr. Mowry 
had been for many years the senior member of the 
firm that conducted the Mowry and Goff classical 
school of Providence. He was a well-known and 
highly-respected teacher, and in Rhode Island and in 
all New England he was an educational leader. He 
was a specialist in history and a man of literary 
ability. His acquaintance, experience, and talents 
led to the invitation to become editor of the Journal; 
his work in the two years was scholarly and pro- 
fessional, and will ever be remembered by the readers. 
He has since then devoted himself to strictly literary 
pursuits; has prepared several school books -of high 
professional merit, the most notable being the school 
histories published by Silver, Burdett, & Co.,—works 
widely used in all parts of the country. Dr. Mowry 
has been manager of the Martha’s Vineyard summer 
institute for several years, and has also found time 
for much educational and historical lecturing, and 
is always in demand at good prices. He resides in 
his beautiful home in Hyde Park. 


HON, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 

or the first eleven years the Journal was pub- 
lished by Mr. Bicknell. Mr. Chatfield, who at first 
was the publisher, died after a few months, and upon 
Mr. Bicknell devolved the responsibility of publisher 
as well as editor. At the time he was chosen editor 
he was state superintendent of Rhode Island. a posi- 
tion he had held for five and a half years. He at 
once tendered his resignation, to take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1875. 

Mr. Bicknell was well adapted to this great work. 
He was a man of abounding energy and intense zeal. 
During his editorship of the Journal he gave new 
life to the Ameriean Institute of Instruction. 
While president he had two of the largest meetings 
in the history of the association—one of them was 
the largest in its history except the great meeting at 
Montreal, which, by the way, had as its president the 
present editor of the Journal. Mr. Bicknell also 
gave new life to the National Association. As 
president, he held the famous Madison meeting at 
which the foundation of the present fund of $90,000 
was laid, and from that meeting dates this glorv of 
the N. A. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of many phases 
of his work. He has heen residing in Providence 
these many years, where he is engaged in business in 
a quiet way. He was for a time on the school board 
of that city, and a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature. His summer home at Boothbay, Me.. 
is well known to the multitude of educational men 
who live along the Maine coast. 


DR. WINSHIP. 


The Journal rarely allows any reference to its 
editor and publisher during more than half of its 
history. “Mr. Winship is too well known to the 
readers of the Journal to need editorial introduction. 
His work speaks for itself each week. Few men 
write so much every fifty-two weeks of the year as 


does the editor of the Journal, and much of his work 
is of a character to demand exhaustive research anc 
much intense study. 

Mr. Winship was professionally educated in the 
Bridgewater normal school, and taught for seve: 
years in a Newton, Mass., grammar school and in the 
Bridgewater normal school. He was for a time 
editor-in-chief of the Boston Evening Traveler. He 
has been active in the affairs of the state, has pre- 
sided or has placed the candidate in nomination in 
every Republican congressional convention of his 
district for many years; has been on the executive 
committee of the Republican state committee, and 
was a delegate to the St. Louis convention that 
placed William McKinley in nomination. Several 
official positions have been proposed for him, but 
he persists that his life work is educational and not 
political, and that what he does is as service and not 
for reward, 

As a public speaker Mr. Winship is always in de 
mand for lyeeum lectures, educational conventions, 
and teachers’ institutes. Since being upon the 
Journal Mr. Winship has written several books, a- 
well as for many other publications. His latesi 
hook is “American Educators and Education,” pul- 
lished by the Werner School Book Company ol 
Chicago. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

In 1874 there were four state papers in New Eng- 
land. The Massachusetts Teacher, the oldest edu 
eational paper in New England, was twenty-seven 
years old; The Rhode Island Schoolmaster was 
twenty years old.. The Connecticut School Journal 
and the College Courant of New Haven made up the 
list of papers that were merged in the New England 
Journal of Education. These four were monthies, 
and by bringing them together a weekly issue was 
possible. It was a great day in the history of educa 
tion. 

Little did the founders know what the next quar 
ter of a century would do for education in America. 
Few have realized what was being done until we look 
back over the period. The part that the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education has had in this develop- 
ment is gratifving as we review the story of twenty- 
five vears. 

Tt was in July, 1874, at the forty-fifth annual mect- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction, that the 
proposition was made to unite the state papers. 
The principal speakers on that occasion were Dr. 
George TB. Emerson of. Boston, Hon. G. 
Northrup of Connecticut, Dr. R. Merrick Lyon, of 
Providence, and Dr. Charles Hammond of Monson. 
These were among the leaders of that day. Their 
voices were heard oftener than those of almost any 
other men, and their counsels were usually followed: 
but they have gone to their reward, and so long ago 
did they die that their names are unfamiliar to 
thousands of readers of the Journal. 

As the result of the diseussion, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a plan for union. Upon this 
committee were Dr.C. C. Rounds, then of Farmington. 
and Hon. Warren Johnson, state superintendent of 
Maine, State Superintendent Simonds and Dr. Hiram 
Oreutt of New Hampshire, Dr. French and Mr. Ed- 
ward Conant of Vermont, Charles Hammond of 
Monson and Dr. TD. B. Hager of Salem, Mass.. Dr. 
William A. Mowry and Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell of 
Providence, and Dr. G. B. Northrup and T. N. Carle- 
fon of Connecticut. Of these, only Messrs. Rounds. 
Conant, Mowry, Bicknell, and Carleton are living. 
This committee met in Boston in October. Dr. 
Mowry, one of the number, in another column tells 
the story more satisfactorily than can be done by any 
outsider, 

On November 27, 1874, at the office of the super- 
intendent in city hall, Boston, at the call of Mr. 
Merrick Lyon, president of the American Institute 
of Instruction, thirty educational leaders of New 
Fngland met and voted to establish a New England 
Journal of Education, with Hon. Thomas W. Bick 
nell of Rhode Island as editor. and Charles C. Chat- 
field of the College Courant as publisher. The 
gentlemen present acted upon the authority of the 
various associations which they represented. Dr. 
Mowrvy’s account is of much interest. 
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Mass.; 95, Dubuque, la., Schnectady, N. Y., New- 
buryport, Mass., Lewiston, Me.; ’96, Montpelier, Vt., 
Meriden, Conn. 

SEWING. 

Sewing in the public schools seems to have been 
introduced in Portsmouth, N. H., as early as 1856, 
and in Providence in 1864, but the movement was 
not general for some years later. It was decidedly 
the first phase of manual training, if we except draw- 
ing, to become generally popular, and the first to be- 
come universally employed as a means of school 
training. In some form it is in almost every city, 
hut oniy those are referred to in which it is taught 
by special teachers or in a systematic way. 

In 1856 sewing was in the publie schools of Ports- 
mouth, N. ’64, Providence; °73, Boston; 
Lowell; *81, Philadelphia; *82, Waltham, Mass.; ’83, 
New Bedford; °84, Lawrence, Mass.; ’88, Washington, 
I). C., Somerville, Mass.; ’89, Elizabeth, N. J., Con- 
cord, N. H.; 790, Newport, Cambridge and Medford, 
Mass.; “91, Wilmington, Del.; San Francisco, 
saltimore, Quiney, Mass.; 793, Minneapolis, Fitch- 
burg and Haverhill, Mass.; 794, Allegheny, Pa., Port- 
land, Me.; °95, Indianapolis, Woonsocket, R. I., 
Lewiston, Me., Everett, Mass.; 96, Dayton, 0., Utiea, 
Rochester, Binghamton, N. Y., Oakland; 797, 
Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Syracuse, N. Y.; 798, St. 
Louis, Newark, N. J., Bristol, Conn., Holyoke and 
Northampton, Mass.; °99, Toledo, O., Los Angeles, 
Niagara Falls. 

KINDERGARTEN. 


When Froebel, at seventy vears of age, learned 
that his native land had banished the kindergarten, 
making it a erime to conduct such a school in the 
realm, the broken-hearted man said: “T will turn my 
eves to America, that welcomes every good thing,” 
hut he did not live to come here, and the kinder- 
garten haxnot been so warmly received as its merits 
deserve. St. Louis, under Dr. W. T. Harris, led off 
in the introduction of Froehel’s grand ideal. No 
other new movement is so closely identified with the 
whole twenty-five vears as is this. 

Tn 1873 St.Louis introduced the kindergarten; 779, 
Des Moines: 781, Milwaukee; ’82, Newport, R. T.: 786, 
Providence, R. T.; ’87, Philadelphia, Albany, N. Y.: 
88. Boston: ’89, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 790, Bristol. Conn.. Niagara Falls; 791, 
Coneord, N. H.: 792, Omaha, Neb.. Utiea, N. Y.., 
Saratoga Springs, Lowell, Worcester, and Somerville, 
Mass.: 793, Kansas City. Mo., Pittshurg. Nashua, N. 
H., Norwich, Conn.: 794, Denver, Allegheny. Stam- 
ford, Conn., Medford. Mass.; 795. Dubuque, Ta., De- 
troit. Syracuse, N. Y., Sacramento, Portsmouth, N. 
W., North Adams, and Northampton, Mass.; 796, 
Tndianapolis, Binghamton, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Davton. 0.: 797, Cleveland, Oakland, Newark and 
Flizaheth, N.J., Trov, N. Y., Holyoke and New Bed- 
ford. Mass.: Washington. TD. C., Jersey City, 
Lewiston, Me., Haverhill. Mass., Woonsocket, R. 
09, Evansville, Ind., New London, Conn., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

SLOYD. 


Manual training was an unknown branch twenty- 
five vears ago. We have gathered a few facts re- 
garding the order of introduction of woodwork into 
the schools, although it is not necessarily all slovd. 
Tt is in more than fifty of the leading cities, and has 
evidently come to stav. When we recall the bitter- 
ness of the opposition fifteen vears ago and then con- 
sider the universality of the present sentiment in its 
favor, it seems little short of miraculous. This has 
indeed heen an era of wonders. 

Tn 1884 slovd was introduced into Boston: 
Cambridge:’87. Omaha. Flizabeth. N. J.. Washington, 
TD. C.: Albanv: ’89. Wilmington. TDel.: 790. Cleve- 
land: 991. Pittsburg. Reading. Pa.: 92. Philadelphia. 
Minneanolis: 793. Haverhill. Fitehhure. Newport. R. 
T.. Manchester, N. 94. Medford. Mass., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.. Tthaca. N. Y.. Allecheny,. Pa.: 795. 
Lowell. Mass.. Somerville. Mass.. Denver. Woon- 
socket. R. T.. Davton. 0.: 796, Tos Angeles. Ttiea. N. 


Y.. Holvoke, Mass., North Adams. Mass.. Bristol, 
Conn.. Binghamton. N. Y.: 797. Lewiston. Me.. Syra- 
cuse. N. Y.. Newark. N. J.; 798, St. Louis, Kansas 


City, Mo.; 99, Toledo, O., Quiney, IIL, Detroit, New 
London, Conn., Des Moines. 
TYPEWRITING. 

There are thousand of typewriters in use in the 
high schools, academies, and seminaries by pupils, 
who are learning the art of handling them skillfully. 
‘Twenty-five years ago there was not a typewriter 
In use In any counting room, not to say schools. To 
the hest of our knowledge and belief, Toledo was the 
first city to place typewriters in the public schools. 
This was in 1884. In fifteen years the popularity of 
typewriting as a publie school subject has been 
demonstrated, and its usefulness is established be- 
yond question. The day is not distant when it will 
be as universally provided for high schools as any 
other subject. 

In 1884 typewriting was introduced into Toledo 
public schools; °85, Saratoga Springs; ’87, Louisville; 
89, Des Moines; °90, Lowell, St. Joseph, Mo.; 91, 
Albany, Fitchburg, Loekport, Richmond, Va.; ’92, 
Worcester, Mass.; °93, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
Reading, Pa., Marlboro, Mass.: ’94, Dayton, O., 
Providence and Newport. R. L., Niagara Falls, 
Quiney, Mass.: °95. Indianapolis and Evansville, Ind., 
Blizabeth, N. J.. Torrington, Conn., Somerville and 
Holyoke, Mass.;°96, Los Angeles, Ithaca, N. Y., Bos- 
ton, New Bedford, and Waltham, Mass., Stamford, 
Conn., Oakland; “97, Nashville, Harrisburg, Kansas 
City, Mo., Chicopee and Everett, Mass.; 798, Detroit, 
Salt Lake City, Woonsocket, R. T., Meriden, Conn., 
Portsmouth, N. Haverhill, Medford, and 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

COOKING. 

Cooking in the publie schools, which is now very 
generally taught, was not dreamed of as a public 
Indeed it was not until 1885 
that it was generally taught in Boston, and then I 
think this city steod alone. It is a little singular 
that sloyd, cooking, and typewriting were all started 
Indeed, that vear seems to have been 


school subject in 1875. 


about 1885. 
a turning point in many lines of educational effort. 

In 1885 eooking was introduced into the public 
schools of Boston: ’8%, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Washington: ’88, Milwaukee, Pittsburg; *89, Eliza- 
heth, N. J.:°90, Baltimore, Newport, R. [., Stamford, 
Conn.: Wilmington, Del.; °92, Quiney, Mass., 
Minneapolis, Concord, N. Denver, Haverhill, 
Mass., Jersey City, New Bedford, Mass.; 94, Alle- 
eheny, Pa.. Richmond, Va.;’95, Worcester, Mass., 
Woonsocket, R. 1.: 796, Utica, N. Y.. Binghamton, N. 
Y., Oakland; Svracuse, N. Y., Newburyport, 
Mass., Kansas Citv, Mo., Medford, Mass.; St. 
Louis, Holvoke, Mass.; Toledo, 0., Detroit, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. Los Angeles, Waltham, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


BY EDITOR A. E. 


[Continued from page 370.) 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


WINSHIP. 


As one reviews the twenty-five years he is tempted 
to say many times that some special innovation is 
the most important, and in nothing is the tempta- 
tion ereater than in the ease of teachers’ agencies. 
In 1875 I think there was but one agency. There 
was no business-like, manly, or womanly way for a 
teacher to seek a position. It was haphazard at best. 
and usually humiliating. To-day there are several 
first-class agencies in which a well-equipped teacher 
ean register with a moral certainty that he will se- 
cure a position, and if he does not, he has the assur- 
ance that an active, wise business house has learned 
of a large part of the vacancies in the country and 
has tried to adapt him to one of them. Better than 
all else. for anv favors that he receives he will be able 
to pay. Tle is in no sense a beggar. 

lt is true that the rivalries of many agencies 
tempts some to he unduly exacting. Indeed, there 
are few that do not sometimes find themselves face 
to face with undesirable conditions, but these rela- 
tions are adjusting themselves, and the teachers’ 
agencies will prove to be a great legacy from the clos- 
ine vears of the nineteeth century. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

There was little progress in improving rural 

There were three 
needed,—better paid 


until quite recently. 


rural schools 


schools 


things that 


teachers, skillful supervision, and centralizing the 
None of these were at- 
‘The rural community 
These are differ- 
The drift to cities has 
usually taken the aspiring families,—those of wealth 
Fewer country boys go to eol- 


children by transportation, 
tempted so early as 1875, 
presents many serious problems. 
ent from those of that day. 


and native culture, 
lege, relatively, The sacrifices required to live in 
the country are greater. The poetry of “Snow- 
Bound” is largely a memory. 

The summer residents are also demoralizing. 
They live a leisure, sporting life in the presence of 
The city 
people bring money, but they do not live their re- 


the natives, who play the role of servants. 


ligion, if they have any, and they set a pace for the 
natives that is disastrous. 

Statesmen appreciate that something must be 
done, and the free mail delivery for country towns 
is being tried and will be universal at no distant day. 
This will help greatly. Massachusetts and some 
other Fastern states have already raised the wages 
States beyond 
the Missouri are as a rule much in advance of the 
Fast in this particular, California is by far the most 
progressive in this regard. This is possible when a 
state pays all teachers. 

Iistrict supervision, by which three or more small 
towns ean have an expert superintendent, has revolu- 
tionized Massachusetis schools, because such super- 


of the teachers of rural communities. 


vision is here almost universal. Tn many states it 


is more or less effective. This feature of progress 
is of great importance, for it secures better teachers, 
better work from the same quality of teachers, better 
hooks and appliances, better use of those they have, 
a higher professional sentiment among the teachers, 
and a higher publie sentiment in school affairs. All 
this is due to this quarter of a century. 
Transporting pupils to a central school is almost 
more important than higher wages and expert super- 
vision. By this means most of the very small 
schools in Massachusetts have been abandoned. as 
they have in portions of other states. The experi 
ment is a suceess, and it is only a question of time 
when all small rural schools will be closed and the 
children he conveved at publie expense to a thor- 
oughly This 


feature of the quarter-century progress. 


up-to-date central sehool. also is a 


THE N. E. A. MEETINGS. 

The first large meeting of the N. EB. A. was held at 
Madison in 1884, and that was not a very large meet- 
ing, but set the pace and established the plan by 
which very large meetings are now held. Think of 
15.000 members at $2.00 each in 1899! All this is 
a fruit of these years of educational activity. The 
meetings are not only large, but infinitely more is 
done for the teachers who attend than formerly, and 
not only so, but the programme is vastly stronger 
and more attractive. The idea of a well-paid seere- 
tary to give all his time to promoting the interests of 
the association and advaneing the cause of education 
isa grand feature of progress. 

THE N. E. A. FUND. 

Twenty-five years ago the N. EF. A. was always in 
financial straits. It was always lable to annoy the 
officers and jeopardize the very existence of the as- 
‘To-day there is a permanent fund—the 
principal of which will not be touched—of $90,000, 
the income of which is about $4,000 a year. This 
fund increases rapidly and makes possible kinds of 


sociation. 


distinetly professional work which might not other- 
wise be possible. From the income of this perma- 
nent fund we have already had an epoch-making class 
of reports. 

SPECIAL REPORTS. 

The permanent fund of the N. K. A. has made 
possible President Kliot’s “Report of the Committee 
of Ten”; Mr. Sabin’s “Report of the Committee ot 
Dr. Harris’ “Committee’s Report of the 
“Commit- 


Twelve”; 
Committee of Fifteen’; Mr. Nightingale’s 
tee’s Report on College Entrance Requirements”; 
Dr. Snyder's “Committee's Report on Normal 
Mr. Dana’s “Committee’s feport on the 
Publie Libraries.” As a whole these reports are of 
great value to the cause of education, and they have 


Schools”: 


but begun their work for the schools. 
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1894 to date, Carey Boggess, born in Ohio in 1561; 
studied a short time at Ohio Wesleyan University; 
taught rural schools six years, beginning in '77; ad- 
mitted to bar in ’82; principal in Springfield schools, 

STAMFORD, CONN. 

1891 to date, Everett C. Willard, who graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1883; 1883-'86, vice-principal of 
high school at Westerly, R. I.; supervising principal at 
Westerly, ‘86-91; since then superintendent of schools 
at Stamford, Conn. 

ST. -LOUIS, MO.— 

1867-80, William T. Harris, now United States com- 
missioner of education. 

1880-95, E. H. Long, now principal of the Peabody 
school, St. Louis. : 

1895 to date, F. Louis Soldan, twenty-three years prin- 
cipal of normal and high schools of city. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.-- 

1874-’76, L. M. Burrington. 

1876-’88, B. F. Wright. 

1888-’89, S. S. Taylor. 

1889-96. C. B. Gilbert, later superintendent of schools 
at Newark, N. J. 

1896-97. V. G. Curtis, formerly superintendent of 
schools of New Haven. 

1897 to date, A. J. Smith, principal of Central high 
school, and formerly superintendent of schools of 
Springfield, [ll., and Sedalia, Mo. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 

1866-89, Edward Smith, teacher and principal in the 
city, 1845-'66; principal, '89 to ‘96; still living there. 

1889 to date, A. B. Blodgett, principal of Syracuse 
grammar schools, 1877-'89. 
TAUNTON, MASS.— 

1869-85, Dr. W. W. Waterman. 

1885-87, Josiah C. Bartlett. 

1887-90, Rev. George C. Capron. 

1890 to date, C. F. Boyden, born in Attleboro, Mass.; 
graduated from Amherst College; taught in Taunton, 
1872 to ’90. in high school, and as master of grammar 
schools. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

1869 to date, W. H. Wiley, a classical graduate of the 
U. W. C. University, now University of Indianapolis. He 
taught a country district school while a student in the 
university. Later taught six months in an academy, and 
also in a ward school; in ’65 was principal of Terre 
Haute high school; at end of four years was promoted 
to his present position; member state board of educa- 
tion; president of two teachers’ associations, being at 
present president of Southern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

TOLEDO, O.— 

1864-'76, Coionel D. F. DeWolf, now on a plantation in 2 
Georgia. 

1876-’78, A. A. McDonald 
1878-’86, John W. Dowd. 

1886-'97, Harvey W. Compton. 

1897-98, A. A. McDonald. 

1898, four months, J. I. Ward. 

1898 to date, William W. Chalmers, graduated from 
Iniversity of Michigan, 1887; three years superintendent 
at Cassopolis, Mich.; eight years superintendent at Grard 
Rapids. 

TROY, N. Y.— 

1869-91, David Beattie, died 1892. 

1891-’95, E. E. Ashley. 

1895 to date, John H. Willets, principal grammar 
school at Troy, 1875-’95. 

UTICA, N. Y.-—- 

1867-"92, Andrew MeMillan, died 1893. 

1892 to date, George Griffith, graduate of Hamilton 
College, 1877; three years superintendent Lockport, N. 
Y.; six years taught state normal school, New Paltz, 

WALTHAM, MASS.— 

1879-’S83, John ‘i’. Prince, later agent of state board. 

I8S8-'98, Henry Whittemore, now principal state nor- 
mai at Framingham. 

1898 to date, William D. Parkinson, native of Maine; 
graduated from Dartmouth in ‘78, National University 
law school, ’81; four years at Fergus Falls, Minn., two 
years grammar master at Taunton, Mass., four years 
superintendent at Falmouth, five years superintendent at 
Amherst. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

1870-"S5, J. Ormond Wilson, now in Washington, sec- 
retary of American Colonization Society. 

1885 to date, William B. Powell. 

WEST DES MOINES, IA. 

1873-'79, J. H. Thompson, deceased, 


~_ 


1879-’85, L. W. Parish, now professor in state normal 
school, Cedar Rapids, Ia. ‘i 

1885-'89, Mrs. L. M. Wilson, now in private school, 
Chicago. 

1889-01, William Beardshear, now president lowa 
Agricultural College. 

1891-99, Frank B. Cooper, now superintendent Salt 
Lake City. 

1899. S. H. Sheakley, formerly superintendent at West 
Waterloo, Ia. 

WEYMOUTH. MASS.— 

1873-’75, Arthur G. Lewis. 

1875-77, F. B. Gamwell. 

1877-79, William G. Nowell. 

1879-’82, Mrs. Elizabeth Hawes, secretary of board and 
acting superintendent. 

1882-'90, Gilman C. Fisher. 

1890 to date, I. M. Norcross, born in Monmouth, Me.; 
graduated from Bates College in ’82, A. M., ’85; taught in 
grammar and high schools before and during college 
course; two years in charge of branch publishing house 
in Kansas City; two years instructor in Wilbraham 
(Mass.) Academy; two years grammar principal at 
Lewiston, Me.; two years principal in Chelsea, Mass. 
WHEELING, W. VA.— 

1865-'75, F. S. Williams. 

1875-’81, John C. Hervey. 

1881-’85, John M. Birch. 

1885 to date, W. H. Anderson. 

WOONSOCKET, R. I.-- 

1875-’78, Rev. Charles J. White. 

1878-'80, Nathan Verry. 

1880-’84, Rev. E. E. Thomas. 

1884-’87, Rev. Charles J. White. 

1887 to date, F. E. McFee, born in Haverhill, Mass., in 
1851; prepared for college in Haverhill high school; 
graduated from Brown in 1871; principal of Washing- 
ton Academy, Wickford, R. I.; taught in grammar and 
high schools of Woonsocket; elected superintendent of 
schools in 1887; member of state board of education for 
three years. 

WORCESTER, MASS.— 

1868-94, Albert P. Marble. 

1894 to date, Clarence F. Carroll, born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1851; began teaching in 1870; traveled in 
Hurope, taught three years at East Orange, N. J., gradu- 
uted from Yale in 1881; two years superintendent at Oil 
City, Penn., eleven years principal New Britain (Conn.) 
normal school. 

XENIA, O. 

1861-'79, George S. Ormsby. 

1879-81, George W. Welch, resigned to become super- 
intendent at Lancaster, O. 

1881 to date, Edwin B. Cox, term continues to 1902. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 

1881-’82, John A. Nichols. 

1882-’83, Andrew J. Rickoff. 

1883 to date, Charles E. Gorton, grammar school 
teacher in Yonkers, N. Y., 1872; became vice-principal 
and later principal of the school, first principal of high 
school in Yonkers, and was promoted to office of super- 
intendent. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.— 

1852-68, Reuben Macmillan, with a brief interregnum 
filled by A. B. Cornell. 

1868-'73, P. Caldwell. 

1 73-"86, Reuben Macmillan. 

1886 to date, F. Treudley, graduated from University 
of Indiana in ’78; two years school principal; superin- 
tendent at Union City, Ind., six years. 

ZANESVILLE, O. 

Alva T. Niles, superintendent of schools, Zanesville, O., 
1875-1878. 

William D. Lash, the present incumbent. Mr. Lash gradu- 
ated from classical course of the Ohio University in 1871; de- 
gree of A. M., June, 1874; superintendent schools, Jackson. 
O., 1871-72; principal high school, Zanesville, O., 1872-’78; 
superintendent schools Zanesville, O., 1878 to date. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS WHO UAVE 
DIED, 1875 —’99. 

The changes in educational leadership in twenty-five 
years can only be appreciated when we see the havoc 
that has been wrought by death. Without reference to 
teachers of- local or even state importance, there were 
more than 100 leaders in American education who were 
influential in 1875 who have passed away. No attempt 
is made to eulogize these men, but we here gather the 
essential biographical facts. 

The bare mention of the names and public services of 
these men and women suggests educational reputations 
of priceless value and monuments more enduring than 
those of marble and bronze. 


LOUIS R. AGASSIZ, eminent naturalist and teacher, 
born in Switzerland May 28, 1807, died in Cambridge, 
Mass., December 14, 1873; founded museum of natural 
history, Cambridge. 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, born in Concord, Mass., No- 
vember 29, 1799, died March 4, 1888; founder of Con- 
cord school of philosophy, 1879-’87; eminent specialist 
in education; father of Louisa M. Alcott. 


GEORGE E. ALLEN, Allen Classical school, Newton, 
Magss., born in Medfield, Mass., April 15, 1817, died in 
Newton September 27, 1888; taught in Bernardston, 
Mass., and in the school that bears his name. He was 
for many years the most influential man on the New- 
ton school board. He was in many ways honored by 
his fellow-citizens. 


JEROME ALLEN, FPH.D., born in Westminster, Vt., 
July 17, 1830, died in New York May, 1894; graduated 
from Amherst in ’51; taught academy, Maquoketa, Ia., 
in °53; professor Jlexander College, Dubuque, lIa., 
55-’59: first president Lenox College, Hopkinton, la., 
60-68; superintendent Monticello, Ia., ’69-’70; literary 
work, ’71-’75; professor Genesee normal school several 
years, principal St. Cloud (Minn.) normal, editor New 
York School Journal, and established the School of 
Pedagogy, New York City; a man of wide acquaint- 
ance and great usefulness. 


ROBERT ALLYN, born in Ledyard, Conn., in 1817, died 
in Carbondale, Ill., January 7, 1894; president Mc- 
Kendree College, Lebanon, IIl., ’68-’74; president Illi- 
nois normal, ‘Carbondale, IIl., ’74-’94. 


ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, born in Danbury, Conn., Janu- 
ary 3, 1815, died in Hartford April 18, 1888; graduated 
from Williams in ’37, taught in Lee, Mass., ’37-’38; pro- 
fessor Marietta, ’88-’55; president Marietta, ’55-’8s; 
one of the most prominent educators west of the Alle- 
ghenies. 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, born in Haverhill, Mass.. 
January 27, 1814, died in New York City October 19, 
1899; took charge of department in his father’s store 
at age of twelve; at twenty-one was sent to Europe to 
arrange for the firm to represent leading European 
publishers; at the age of twenty-four was made part- 
ner, and the firm became D. Appleton & Co.; at age 
of thirty-four (1848), his father retiring, he becam» 
head of the firm. The firm has never had financial 
dithiculties, though it has passed through America’s 
four great panics. No publishing house has ever had 
a finer list of books. 


ALLEN ARMSTRONG, born in Belleville, O., July 21, 
1838, died in Sioux City, la., in °88; superintendent 
Council Bluffs, ’68-’76; superintendent Sioux City, Ia, 
‘76-88. Thirty years of devoted work for education 
endeared him to Iowans. 


GENERAL SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG, born in Hono- 
lulu, H. [., January, 1839, died in Hampton, Va., May 
11, 1893; officer in Civil War; principal Hampton 
Institute, one of the most famous Indian schools in 
the country. 


WILLIAM P. ATKINSON, born in Boston August 12, 
1817, died in Boston March 10, 1890; graduated from 
Harvard in ’38; became professor of English in Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology when it was 
founded, °65, and remained till his death. More than 
2.000 students were under him. He was magnetic, 
keen, vigorous. He was decidedly professional in his 
spirit and activities. 


DR., JOSEPH BALDWIN, born at Newcastle, Pa., Oc- 
tober 31, 1827, died January 3, 1899. He graduated 
from Bethany College, Virginia, in 1852. He was 
prominent as a teacher in Missouri, Indiana, and 
Texas, and was prominent in many other ways in edu- 
cational circles. 


FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., born in Shef- 
field, Mass., in 1809, died in New York City April 27, 
i889; graduated from Yale in ’28; taught in grammar 
school, in Yale, in Hartford, and New York City from 
‘28-’37; professor University of Alabama, ’37-'54; Un:- 
versity of Mississippi, '54-'56; president Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, ’64-’88; one of America’s most promi- 
nent university leaders. 


A. 8S. BARNES, founder of the house of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., born in New Haven, Conn., January 28, 1871, died 
in Brooklyn February 17, 1888. (See article on A. B. C.) 


REV. S. C. BARTLETT, died at his home November 
16, 1898, at the age of eighty-one years. He was 4 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and for fifteen years 
its president. Qn resigning the office of president, he 
rendered valuable service as an instructor under Presi- 
dent Tucker. 


{To be continued in our next issue.]} 
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BOOKS AND THEIR | MAKERS. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

The American Book Company is the most remarkable 
publishing enterprise in the world. In 1890 five of the 
leading housés of America joined forces. These were 
Ivison, Blakeman, & Taylor of New York, Van Antwerp, 
Bragg, & Co. of Cincinnati, A. S. Barnes & Co. of New 
York, and the educational departments of Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, Harper Brothers, and D. Appleton & Co. 

Although the new house published a large part of the 
schoolbooks used in the United States, it did not rely 
upon its prestige, but gathered a host of new authors, 
leaders in the educational and literary worlds. The 
output of this firm in a single year would require the use 
of figures almost beyond comprehension. 

A glance at the men whose monument this house is 
belongs to such a history as this anniversary number 
proposes. 

Henry Ivison, born in Glasgow, Scotland, December 235, 
1808, died in New York City November 26, 1884; came to 
the United States in 1820; apprenticed as a bookbinder 
the same year; established the publishing house of H. 
Ivison & Co., Auburn, N. Y., in ’30; removed to New 
York City in 46. In ’53 this became the house of Ivison 
& Phinney; in 66 Mr. Phinney withdrew, and the firm 
name became Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.; in ’80 
Mr. Ivison retired, and was succeeded by his son, David 
B. Ivison. This was for many years the leading school- 
book house in America, publishing Webster’s School 
Dictionary, Dana’s Geology, Gray’s Botany, Robinson’s 
Mathematics. 

H. F. Phinney, of the firm of Ivison & Phinney, was 
from Cooperstown, N. Y., and was the son-in-law of J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Birdseye Blakeman and Augustus 
C. Taylor were members of the firm of Ivison, Blakeman, 
& Taylor. 

A. S. Barnes, founder of the house of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., was born in New Haven, Conn., January 28, 1871, 
died in Brooklyn February 17, 1888. At thirteen years 
of age he entered the bookstore of Daniel F. Robinson 
of Hartford, pay, $30 a year; at the age of twenty-one, 
*38, he founded the house of A. S. Barnes & Co. in Hart- 
ford, his partner being Charles Davies of mathematical 
fame. Their store was 12x20 feet, and neither partner 
had any cash capital to invest. Mr. Barnes canvassed 
Connecticut for the Davies books. In 1840 the firm re- 
moved to Philadelphia, and in 1844 to New York. Pro- 
fessor Davies retired from the firm in ’48. Edmund 
Dwight was partner for one year. Henry L. Burr, his 
brother-in-law, was in the partnership until °65, in which 
year Alfred C., eldest son, and John C., brother, were ad- 
mitted to the firm. At various times Henry W. Curtiss, 
Henry, Edwin, Richard, and William, sons of Mr. Barnes, 


and Charles J., a nephew, now Chicago head of the 


American Book Company, have been members of the 
house. 
Brooklyn, associated officially witn many of the business 
and philanthropic enterprises. His gifts to religious 
and educational causes were large. THO 
building of Cornell University, costing $45,000, was his 
gift. 

Jeneral Alfred C. Barnes, Philadelphia, was born Oc- 
tober 27, 1842; graduated at the Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn; entered the employ of A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co. as mailing clerk in ’58; admitted as part- 
ier in ’65; head of firm from ’80-’90. He was an officer 
in the Twenty-third New York regiment during the Civil 
War. General Barnes has occupied many positions of 
public trust in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the state. He 
founded the Astor Place bank, and became its president 
May 6, 1891. In ’76 he was a delegate to the congres- 
sional convention; in ’77 was chairman of the senatorial 
convention; in ’80 chairman of the congressional con- 
vention: in ’81 delegate to the state Republican conven- 
tion; he was chairman of the convention that nominated 
Seth Low for mayor of Brooklyn. From ’79-’87 he was a 
trustee of Suspension bridge; was director of the Brook- 
lyn library, and for three terms its president; he was 
first president of the Oxford Club; was vice-president of 
the Aldine Club; and a director of the Hamilton Club. 

Henry T. Ambrose, a native of Kentucky, entered the 
publishing business with the firm of Wilson, Hinkle, « 
Co. in 1867; was taken into the firm of Van Antwerp, 
Bragg, & Co. in ’77, and was its financial manager when 
it passed into the American Book Company in ’90. Mr. 
Ambrose was treasurer of the American Book Company 
till ’96, since which time he has been the executive head, 
carrying larger business interests than have ever de- 
volved upon any schoolbook publisher. 

Charles P. Batt, a native of Ohio, entered the employ 
of Wilson, Hinkle, & Co. in ’69; in ’77 he was assistant 
to Mr. Ambrose in the financial management; came to 


Mr. Barnes was one of the leading citizens of 


the American Book Company in ’90, and sueceeded Mr. 
Ambrose as treasurer in ’96. 

Henry H. Vail, LL.D., was a native of Vermont; 
graduated at Middlebury College in ’60; taught until ’66: 
entered the educational department of Wilson, Hinkle, & 
Co. in ’66, and soon became a member of the firm. On 
the formation of the American Book Company he was 
made chairman of the board of auditors, which position 
he still retains. He was chief of the educational de- 
partment of the firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., and 
has occupied the same position since the organization of 
the American Book Company. Dr. Vail is a member of 
the University Club, of the Colonial, and the Aldine, of 
which he has been president. 

Gilman H. Tucker is a native of New Hampshire, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. Mr. Tucker is a nephew 
of the late John D. Philbrick, under whose inspiration 
he became a teacher and afterward a publisher. He was 
for some years New England agent of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, and was afterward educational manager of that 
firm in New York City. He is a member of the Univer- 
sity Club, the Nineteenth Century and the Aldine Clubs, 
and was for many years president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Dartmouth College. He has been secretary 
of the American Book Company since its formation, and 
chief of the agency department. 

John A. Greene is a native of Maine, a graduate of 
Farmington normal school. After a successful career as 
a teacher, he studied law and practiced in Chicago, bi! 
was diverted from this profession by a tempting offer 
from Ivison, Blakeman, & Taylor, and entered their New 
York office. Upon the formation of the American Book 
Company, he became superintendent of the agency de- 
partment, and upon the death of Mr. Bragg became man- 
ager. Mr. Greene is a genius in his line, and the great 
success of the house in recent years is, in no small de- 
gree, due to his leadership. 

William B. Thalheimer is a native of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He early went to Cincinnati. Since the organization of 
Wilson, Hinkle, & Co. in ’65, Mr. Thalheimer has been 
prominent in the management of the business, and since 
the incorporation of the American Book Company has 
been manager of the Cincinnati division. No man in 
America has had so much experience in every depart- 
ment of the book business as he. 


To go back to the prominent men who in the past have 
helped to establish this successful company:— 


Birdseye Blakeman, a director of the American Book 
Company, and its president from its organization to 
March, 1893, died at Stockbridge, Mass., September 30, 
1894. Mr. Blakeman was born at Stratford, Conn., Janu- 
ary 25, 1824. At an early age Mr. Blakeman went to 
Bridgeport, Conn., and in 1843 he engaged in business in 
that town on his own account. From his earliest busi- 
ness life he was connected more or less directly with the 
book trade, the retail book business being an important 


part of his first commercial venture. In 1844 he re- 
moved to Albany, and soon afterwards to New York, and 
connected himself with one of the leading houses of that 
day, where his excellent judgment and sound sense 
marked him thus early as one of the rising men in the 
publishing business. Some years later Mr. Blakeman 
became associated with the late Smith Sheldon, under 
the firm name of Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co., with whom 
he remained until 1863, when he entered the firm of Ivi- 
son, Phinney, & Co., which finally became Ivison, Blake- 
man, & Co. Upon the organization of the American Bouk 
Company, Mr. Blakeman was chosen its president, and 
remained at the head of the company in most active as- 
sociation with its management until the spring of 1893, 
when he declined re-election. Upon retiring from the 
presidency of the company, Mr. Blakeman terminated 
fifty years of continuous and active connection with the 
school-book interests of the country, his life probably 
covering more completely than any other man then liv- 
ing the history of the growth and development of school 
text-book literature in the United States. In 1893 ue was 
chosen president of the Spencerian Pen Company. Mr. 
Blakeman was connected with many charitable soci- 
eties and hospitals, and some years before his death pre- 
sented to his native town a beautiful library. In polities 
Mr. Blakeman was a Republican, and in 1884 his name 
headed the presidential ticket of his party as candidate 
for elector-at-large for the state of New York. He was 
a member of the Union League, the Aldine and Grolier 
Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, New England and 
American Geographical Societies, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the Museum of Natural History. On his 
death Mr. Blakeman left a wife, a son, and a daughter. 
Caleb S. Bragg was born in Sidney, Me., in 1823, but left 
home at an early age to find his fortune in the West. 
He began by teaching school in Ohio, but soon entered 
the employ of W. B. Smith & Co., publishers of school- 
books at Cincinnati, where he early demonstrated his fit- 
ness for the business. Later he became a member of 
the firm of Ingham & Bragg of Cleveland, where his ex- 
perience as an agent brought to the new firm important 
business connections with large Western publishers, and 
especially with Charles Scribner’s Sons, whose school- 
books were widely introduced through his efforts. He 
remained in Cleveland until 1871, when he returned to 
Cincinnati to become a member of the firm of Wilson, 
Hinkle. & Co., successors to W. B. Smith & Co., his for- 
mer associates; this firm subsequently became Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg, & Co. It was with the last-named firm 
that Mr. Bragg won his latest distinction and will be 
longest remembered. His untiring zeal, unflagging en- 
ergy, almost unerring judgment and insight were largely 
instrumental in building up a business of the first mag- 
nitude and stability. With the conservatism of the East, 
he united the push and enterprise of the West, and from 
his experience as a teacher and as a traveling represen- 
tative of a publishing house he fully appreciated the 
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needs of Western schools. When the American Book 
Company was organized in 1890, Mr. Bragg was made the 
managing director of the Cincinnati division, but after 
‘two years he took a well-earned rest of nearly as long a 
period, most of which he devoted to foreign travel. In 
however, he became manager of the 
division of the company’s business, which 
position he held until his death in March, 1894. Mr. 
Bragg was a fine type of strength, enterprise, courage, 
perseverance, and unyielding pluck, which characterize 
the best New England manhood. He contributed liber- 
ally to religious, charitable, and educational institutions, 
and was a prominent member of the Presbyterian church, 
His wife and one son survive him. 

William H. Appleton, for many years the senior mem- 
ber of the publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., and di- 
rector of the American Book Company, died October 19, 
1899. Mr. Appleton was born in Haverhill, Mass., Janu- 
ary 27, 1814, and was the son of Daniel Appleton, who 
came to New York in 1825. At an early age William H. 
Appletou was actively employed as clerk in his father’s 
store, and his part in building up the business of this 
house was a conspicuous one for over sixty years. in 
1838 he was taken into partnership, and the firm removed 
to No. 200 Broadway. Daniel Appleton retired in 1848, 
and William H. became the head of the firm, with his 
brothers, John A. and Daniel Sidney, as partners. Mr. 
Appleton had a leading part in the publication of the 
New American Cyclopaedia, under the editorship of C. 
A. Dana and George Ripley, and in the introduction of 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer to the mass of 
American readers. Mr. Appleton nearly all his life took 
an active interest in the struggle for international copy- 
right, and was elected the first president of the American 
Publishers’ Copyright League in 1887. For nearly fifty 


November, 1883, 


New York 


years he was a trustee of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. For many years he was a 


director of the Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western 
railroad, a trustee of the Institution for the Sav- 
ings of Merchants’ Clerks, a director of the Central Trust 
Company, and of the New York Security and Trust Com- 
pany. He was one of the original trustees of the police 
riot relief fund, and was deeply interested in its growth. 
lor a long time he was a senior warden of St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s church. His interest ip church was illustrated in 
the erection and endowment of the Appleton Church 
Home for Orphan Girls at Macon, Ga. Mr. Appleton was 
one of the first members of the Century Club, being 
elected in 1847, and was its second oldest living member. 
He was also a member of the Union League, of which 
he was twice elected vice-president, as well as a member 
of the Riding Club, the Aldine and the Players’ Clubs, 
and many other organizations. Two sons and a daughter 
survive him. 

reorge Rhett Cathcart was born in South Carolina in 
1843. His father died when he was yet young, leaving 
him under the guardianship of Charles G. Memminger, 
subsequently secretary of the treasury in the Confederate 
cabinet. At thes beginning of the Civil War he served 
for a brief period on the staff of General Longstreet. 
Not being in sympathy with the Southern cause, he soon 
resigned and went to Europe, where he engaged in lit- 
erary and legal studies, being entered at the Middle 
temple. ile returned to this country in 1865, and en- 
gaged in newspaper work, first on the Charleston News 
and Courier, afterward with the New York Times and 
the Springfield Republican. In 1870 he engaged in the 
schoolbook business with Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 
Co. A few years later he became a partner in the firm. 
When the American Book Company was organized in 
1890, he became the superintendent o. the agency depart- 
ment, which position he held at the time of his death, on 
June 27, 1892. Hle was a man of considerable literary 
culture. While engaged in the schoolbook 
business he compiled and edited a literary reader—a 
popular manual of English literature—largely used in 
the best schools. In politics Mr. Catheart was a Repub- 
lican. Hie was for many years president of the Republi- 
can Organization of the Twenty-first Assembly District. 
He was a member of the Municipal Consolidation Inquiry 
Commission, etc. He was a member of the Union 
League, Manhattan Athletic, the Payers’, and the Aldine 
Clubs. Mr. Cathcart died at Neport, R. I, on Monday, 
June 27, 1892, in the forty-ninth year of his age. His 
wife and one daughter survive him. He is buried in 
Woodlawn cemetery. 

Thomas F. Donnelly was born in Ireland May 10, 1846, 
came to this country in 1861, and, although but fifteen 
years old, enlisted in the One Hundred and Fifty-sixth 
regiment, with which he served throughout the war, and 
held the rank of lieutenant when he was mustered out 
of service. 


taste and 


At the close of the war he became associated 
with the house of A. S. Barnes & Co., rising to the posi- 
tion of general manager of the agency department, and 
remained with it until its business was merged in the 
formation of the American Book Company. Here he 
filled an equally arduous and responsible position until 
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his death in October, 1892. Notwithstanding the exact- 
ing nature of his business duties, Mr. Donnelly found 
time to collect an extensive library of the best editions 
and best authors. He was a contributor to various 
newspapers and periodicals, writing mostly on biblio- 
graphical subjects. For twenty years he was a member 
of the Classon-avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, 
and for over twelve years superintendent of the Sunday 
school connected with the Church of the Covenant. 
Probably no man of his generation had a wider or a 
pleasanter personal acquaintance with educational men, 
among whom in every state of the union his loss was 
felt as that of a dear friend. He was a member of the 
Lincoln, Field and Marine, and Aidine Clubs, the U. S. 
Grant post, G. A. R., the Constellation chapter, F. and 
A. M., DeWitt Clinton council, R. A., Stella council, and 
the American Legion of Honor. 
son, and a daughter. 

Charles W. Brown was born in Oswego county, N. Y., 
June 5, 1838. He was in early life a school teacher, and 
taught in Queens county for two years. Afterwards he 
was elected school commissioner, and while in that posi- 
tion he received a tempting offer from the schoolbook 
publishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co., whose interests 
he represented in this state until 1868. He was then en- 
gaged by D. Appleton & Co., and remained with them 
until May, 1890. During the last fourteen years of his 
connection with this house, Mr. Brown was manager of 
their extensive educational business, which he conducted 
with marked ability and success. For the last year and 
to the time of his death in May, 1891, he held a place of 
trust and responsibility in the American Book Company. 
Though engaged on what may be called the business side 
of education, he was always interested in an improve- 
ment of the methods of education. His experience had 


taught him that a beginning only had been made. He 
left a wife aifd two sons. 


tle leaves a widow, a 


GINN & COMPANY 


The second largest schoolbook publishing house in the 
country, if not in the world, was founded by Edwin Ginn, 
who remains at_the head of the house of Ginn & Co. 
Mr. Ginn was born in Orland, Me., February 14, 1838. He 
was the typical farmer’s boy, milking cows, picking rocks, 
ete. At fourteen he was fishing on the Grand Banks. 
From fourteen to seventeen he was at the Westbrook 
(Me.) Seminary, walking four miles each way daily, and 
doing all the farm chores. At seventeen he began teach- 
ing winters, and remained at the seminary the rest of 
ithe year. At twenty he entered Tufts College, and 
graduated in °62. In college he paid his own way by 
teaching. He boarded himself for economy’s sake. In 
62 he went upon the road as a schoolbook agent. In ‘47 
he started in by himself in a quiet way; in ‘68 his 
brother, Fred B. Ginn, joined him, and the firm was Ginn 
Brothers. In ’74 D. C. Heath represented them in New 
York state, with headquarters at Rochester. In °75 Mr 
Heath opened headquarters for the house in New York 
City. In ’76 it became the firm of Ginn, Heath; & Co. 
In 1885 Mr. Heath withdrew, and the house has since 
been Ginn & Co. George A. Plimpton entered the firm in 
1881 and took charge of the New York office. Justin H. 
Smith, now professor of history at Dartmouth, was for 
several years one of the partners. Lewis Parkhurst, H. 
H. Hilton, S. S. White, T. W. Gilson are now partners, 
with Edwin and Fred B. Ginn. 

The authors that this house has gathered to itself are 
a mighty host in scholastic and professional power. 
Hudson’s Shakespeare, Goodwin’s Greek, Mason’s Music, 
Wentworth’s Mathematics, Allen & Greenough’s Latin, 
Whitney’s English, Montgomery’s Histories, Myers’ 
Histories, Gage’s Physics, Collar & Daniels’ Latin, 


{Continued on page 384.) 
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NOTEWORTHY 


NEW BOOKS. 


Buehler’s English Grammar. / 


By H. G. Buenier, Master in English in Hotchkiss 
School. 


Campbell’s Observational Geometry. 
Fust published. By W. T. 
Mathematics in the Boston Latin School. 


Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, Plane, 
Solid, Abridged, Complete, and Key. 


By ANDREW W. Puitvips, Ph.D., and IRVING FISHER, 


CAMPBELL, Instructor in 


Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. 


Phillips & Strong’s Trigonometry, Tables, 
and Key. 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIps and WENDELL M. STRONG, | 


Ph.D., Yale University. 


Ames & Rowland’s Elements of Physics. 


In press» By Joseru H. Ames, Ph.D., and HENRY 
A. ROWLAND, Ph.D., LL.D., Professors of Physics in 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Newcomb’s High School Astronomy. 


In press. By Simon Newcoms, LL.D., fermerly 
Superintendent of the American Nautical Almanac 
and Professor in the United States Naval Observ- 


atory. 


Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing. 


By MAurice W. MATHER, Ph.D., formerly Instructor 
in Latin in Harvard University, and ArTHUR L. 
WHEELER, Ph.D., Instructor in 


Latin in Yale Uni- 


versity. 
-Lane- Morgan's School Latin Grammar. 


Just published. Lane’s Latin Grammar. 
Edited by Morris H. MorGAn, Assistant Professor 
of Latinin Harvard University. 


Forman’s First Greek Book. pudtished. 


By L. L. ForMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek in Cor- 
nell University. 


Based on 
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nN O [ & 29 West 23d Street, 
° Wew Work | 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Pancoast’s Standard English Poems. 


Collected and edited by Henry S. Pancoast, author of “An Introduction to English Literature,” etc. 750 pp. 16mo. $1.50, nev. 


An anthology occupying place midway between Dana’s “ Household Book of Poetry” and the comparatively meagre one-volume 
editions of English poems for class use hitherto available. About seventy poets are represented by some 250 complete poems, besides 
selections from such long poems as ‘The Faerie Queen,” “ Childe Harold,” ete. There are introductions, indices, and notes. 
s Price of Columbia: I do not know where Prof. Albert S. Cook of Vale: ‘A thoroughly good selection, Prof. Charles W. Kent of the University of Virginia: ‘Con 


else, within the limits, to find so delightful a selection of noble nd the notes are judicious, so far as I have examined,” tains nearly all the poems I would wish in such a volume and very 
Prof. Wm. Hand Browne of John Hopkins: ‘The scope is f¢W that I would readily dispense with.” : 


poems, While each reader must of necessity miss some poems that 

he would have put in, one could hardly tind a poem in the collection prpse vd wide, and the selections judicious as was possible under the Prof, James M. Dixon of Washington University: “Itis just 

that ought not to be there.” im tations. The notes, judging frow a hasty glance, seem fulland such a handy volume as ean be made, by a sympathetic teacher, a 
clear. companion to the scholar for life.” : , 


FIFTH IMPRESSION OF A BOOK THAT IS “ALWAYS AN INSPIRATION.” —Jovunryan or Epeearioy. 


JAMES'S TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY and to Students on Some of Life's Ideals, 


By Prof. Witttam James of Harvard, author of “The Principles of Psychology,” “The Will to Believe,” etc. 12mo. $1.50, wet, 
EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT “TALKS" FOR TEACHERS OR GENERAL READERS 


The School Journal: ‘It is bard to imagine a more readablebook . . . the Talks to Students are inspiring reading.’ 
The Journal of Education: * Thoroughly sensible, everyway healthy, every paragraph readable, always an inspiration.” 
The School Review: “It will be a revelation to many who read this book to find that psychology is really interesting . . . delightfully entertaining.”’ 


“one of the most important books in musie that have ever 


Francis A. Walker's Discussions in Economics and Statistics, ‘econt impression revised of “one of the most 
Edited by Prof. Davis R. Dewey. With portrait. 4544481l pp. 2 vols. 8vo. $6.00, 
Lavignacs’ Music and Musicians. 


net special. 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser: Clear, direct, and forceful, full of familiar illustration and appeal 
to fact, and always interesting. . The wealth of material and wide scope of subjects covered.” Illustrated. 504 pp. S8vo. 83.00 
Uniform with the alove, Warker’s Discussions Epvucation. 8vo. 88 00, net special. W.F. Aptl Boston ipt: ** Well h buyi l 
Circular of other of General Walker’s works on application. WV. F. Apthorp in Boston Transcrip ell worth buying and owning by all who are interested 
The Nation: ‘For students of music who want to know something about all branches of the art 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth. and can afford to buy only one book this is the thing.” 
Edited by Prof. L. A. Suerman of the University of Nebraska. xxvi+199 pp. 16mo, 60c. net. ; 
The justifications for issuing still another edition of this play are the editor’s remarkably ingenious Torrey’s Elementary Chemistry. 


questions, Which develop appreciation of it in the students, and the reduced reproductions frem the 


First Folio of the Droeshout portrait and of pages from Momeo and Juliet and Mactheth. By Joseru Torrey, Jr., of Harvard. 437 pp. 12mo, 81.25, net 


Prof. Chas. S. Palmer, of University of Colorado: ‘A distinct contribution to the teaching of 


Buck and Woodbridge’s Expository Writing. 
sound chemistry, especially in that part of the book devoted to quantitative measurements, 


By Dr. Gerrrupe and Dr. Evizanern Woopsripce of Vassar. ix+292 pp. 
12mo " $1.00, net The Dial: “ It combines lectures and demonstrations with laboratory work in a manner that com- 
1.00, 
mends itself strongly to our approval. . It was time for some one to say these things, and we com- 
} A , 1+} mend the book most heartily. The essential aim of the author 1s to restore the disciplinary value of the 
rg m t t g n ik mos al y vi 
uc s reu enta Ive rl 1D y study, and his method is well worthy of attention.” 
y Dr. Gertruve Buck. 206 2mo. 80 cents, net. 
incipl latived Prof. H. H. Higbee, of Hamilton College: “The introduction of the Dissociation Hypothesis 
Distinguishing features of these books are: (1) their inductive character: principles are derives 
from abundant practice; (2) the subjects chosen for analyses are not remote, but interwoven with daily — &1V€8 the book an up-to-date appearance, Phe inductive development of the periodic law is also a 
valuable point in the make-up of the book, 


experiences; and (3) the logical basis is referred to psychology, 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW ARE 
PRANG 


PLATINETTES 


Teachers unfamiliar with these beautiful new reproductions of standard pictures should send for list 


and free sample picture. forty subjects now ready, carefully arranged for schoolroom study in connec- 
tion with the work in drawing. Price, 5 cents each, with liberal discount when ordered in quantity. 


Size, 7 x 9. Full list of one hundred subjects to be completed shortly. 


PICTURES COLOR FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Ten charming new pictures, illustrating familiar nursery rhymes, by Mrs. Lucy Fircnw Prrkins. A 

unique and attractive decoration for kindergarten and primary rooms. Size, mounted, 2 llustrated 


circular sent on application. 


NEW.WATER COLOR BOXES, Three Colors. 


NEW STILL LIFE MATERIAL. 
NEW HISTORIC ORNAMENT PLATES. 


JAPANESE WATER COLOR PAPER. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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Kvsenbach’'s German, Young’s Astronomy, Frye’s Geog- 
raphies are among the world’s great educational produc- 
tions, and they represent more than a thousand elegant 
works. ‘Their press at Cambridge is one of the most 
perfect plants in the country. Mr. Ginn is eminently a 
public-spirited man. His home in Winchester is one of 
the most beautiful in the suburbs, and as a member of 
many of the literary, social, and dining clubs of Boston 
he has a wide cirele of close friends in various lines of 
business. His pets in philanthropy and reform are 
“municipal reform” and the encouragement of released 
prisoners. 


FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


D. C. Heath & Co. are fourteen years old. No Ameri- 
‘an publishers have accomplished more than they in the 
Heath, president of the company, was 


graduated from 


same time. D. C. 
born in Salem, Me., October 26, 1843; 


Amherst in ‘68. In ‘74, after experience as a teacher 


and school superintendent in Maine, he went to work 
for Ginn Brothers, with headquarters at Rochester, N. 
Y. In °75 he opened their first New York office, and 
in °76 became a member ot this firm, which was re- 
christened Ginn & Heath. About 1880 the firm name 
was changed to Ginn, Heath, & Co. In ’SS Mr. Heath 
withdrew, and the old firm became Ginn & Co. A 


new firm of D. C. Heath & Co. was organized, and in nine 
vears the almost mythical capital invested in ‘76 was 
magnified into a substantial property, and the field agent 
at thirty-three had become one of the best-known of 
American publishers at forty-two. The announcement 
of the new publishing house led a host of school leaders 
and specialists all over the land to rally around the new 
publisher, who, with two clerks and very few books, as- 
sumed to stand for the moft progressive, sch larly, and 

Many school men shook their heads 
Mr. Heath 
pedagogical books of a professional rather than a popular 
nature, and became the pioneer in the library and source 


pedagogical ideals. 


doubtfully when began to issue expensive 


method in history, in having literature taught as litera- 
ture, and not used as material for the study of philology, 
rhetoric, and grammar, and in publishing text-books on 
the laboratory method in the sciences and history. 

Fourteen years is not a long time in the life of a pub- 
lishing house, but it has been enough to put this house 
in the front rank of schoolbook publishers in the world, 
famous list of titles and a volume of business 
three times as great as that of the firm of Ginn, Heath, 
& Co. at the time Mr. Heath withdrew. With the ex- 
ception of the few books which Mr. Heath took from the 
old firm, and the Wells Mathematies recently published 


with a 


by Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, the firm has created 
nearly 1,000 books, each representing some high educa- 
tional idea. 

In ’89 Mr. Heath took into partnership Charles H. 
Ames, formerly a member of the Prange Educational 


Company. Mr. Ames is a native of New Hampshire; re- 
moved to Illinois at age of fourteen; graduated at Am- 
herst in ’70, and was associated with the Prang Educa- 
tional Company for fifteen vears. During his twenty- 
five years in Boston he has come to be one of her influ- 
ential citizens, closely identified with the best sccial, lit- 
erary, and club life. Few business men of his years are 
favored with the friendship of so many leaders in New 
England who appreciate his personal worth, manly spirit, 
and social graces. 

Messrs. Heath and Ames are largely responsible for the high 
standing and efliciency of the Twentieth Century Club 


of Boston. In “92 they took into partnership W. E. 
Pulsifer, a native of Maine, a graduate of Bates 
College, who had been for six years manager of the 


agency interests of Ginn & Co., who at once became man- 
ager of their New York office. Mr. Pulsifer was emi- 
nently successful as teacher, high school principal, and 


superintendent in different New England towns and 
cities prior to his experience as a publisher. He is dis- 
tinctively a pubiic-spirited man. During his residence 


in Somerville, Mass., 
ernment, 


he was a member of the city gov- 
on the most prominent committees, and one of 
the leaders; in New York and Brooklyn he has been hon- 
ored with important social literary recognition, and is 
now president of the Union League Club, one of the high- 
est fraternal honors given by New York. 

In ’93 W. 8S. Smyth, Ph.D., became a member of the 
firm, and took charge of the Chicago business. He is a 
native of Pennsylvania: a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, °63. He was principal of Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa., 63-69, of Cazenovia CRs Fs.) 
*O978. Mr. Smyth was for many years manager of the We st- 


ern business of Ginn & Co., during which time 1 


ie built up 


| proportions. 
He is a quiet, courteous, amiable, and very eflicicnt man, who 
has the highest respect of his neighbors, and even of his com- 


their Western bifsiness from small to very large 


petitors, in fact, they all seem to agree that he is the best 
Western representative of the school book business, and his 
opinions on text-book matters are always eagerly sought 
and valued. 

The firm of D. C. Heath & Co. was incorporated in '95, 
with Mr. Heath as president, Mr. Ames secretary, Mr. 
Pulsifer treasurer, and Mr. Smyth as vice-president. 

The authors of this house represent 200 of the leading 
American colleges and universities, and twenty educa- 
institutions of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
But the highest compliment that can be paid to 


tional 


many. 

D. C. Heath & Co. is that practically every book pub- 
lished represents a high professional or educational 
ideal. One is not so much impressed that the house is 


trying to make money as that it is making reputation and 
rendering service. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 

Congratulations are being received by Silver, Burdett, 
& Co. on the completing of the fifteenth year of their 
publishing business. Established in 1885 by Edgar 0. 
Silver, a young man not long from college, the house hus 
grown steadily through the periods which tested every 
Dusiness enterprise, and is to-day observable for the 
soundness, freshness, and popularity of its educational 
work. its three main offices, in Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, are hives of alertness and surprises. In addi- 
tion to its school and college text-books, the house has 
now organized an interesting department of general lit- 
erature. 

Silver, burdett, & Co. announce some very interesting 
in press, besides those already issued this fall. 
Among their recent issues, the Silver Series of Language 
Books engages instant attention by the striking beaut; 
of its cover designs in dainty colors; an examination of 
the two books of the series shows that outside promise 
is fulfilled by the contents, which are unexceptionally 
fresh in their treatment of the usually dry subject of 
grammar. The study of language is made delightful to 
both teacher and pupil by the ingenious, attractive ways 
in which it is carried on, and by the many fine illustra- 
tive examples drawn from the works of our best authors. 
A taste for good literature and a love of nature must be 
the outcome of studying these books. “First Steps in 
Kinglish” is for the third and fourth grades, and is illus- 
trated with numerous thoroughly artistic cuts, among 
Which are several well-done pictures in color. ‘The Es- 
sentials of Language and Grammar” is for higher grades, 
and contains all the technical essentials of grammar and 
of composition, presented with remarkable directness and 
skill, and opens the door for further constructive work. 

“Reading: How to Teach It” is a fresh, charming vol- 
ume by one whose own divination of the art has already 
made her famous—Sarah Louise Arnold. Miss Arnold 
is one of the school supervisors of Boston, and joint 
author of the Stepping Stones to Literature Series of 
readers. This new book is both an inspiration and a 
It aids teachers to appreciate the true import of 
the daily task, and to feel its dignity. 
of more than ordinary merit. 


books 


guide. 
AS a Manual it is 
Its clear and comprehen- 
sive presentation of the best methods of instruction, the 
obstacles to be overcome, and the high standard to be 
reached will prove of vast assistance to teachers. 

Miss Arnold’s wide has given her a 
familiarity with all phases of her subject, and she illus- 
trates her points with many bright anecdotes. A smaller 
manual by the same author, called “Learning to Read,”’ 
is intended especially for teachers who use her fine se- 
ries, “Stepping Stones to Literature,” in their classes. 

The great popularity of Ward’s “Rational 
Method in Reading’ makes the issue of the Third Reader 


experience 


Professor 


of the series an event of interest to large numbers of 
teachers, who have enjoyed singular success in teaching 
reading by the use of his Primer and First and Second 
Readers. The Third Reader is for a little higher grade, 
has fewer diacritical marks, and its subject matter 1s 
very attractive. The illustrations are many and choice. 

In arithmetic, Silver, Burdett, & Co. have just brought 
out a primary book to precede the two books already 1is- 
sued in their notable series, the Normal Course in Num- 
The new book, called “First Steps in Arithmetic, ’ 


is for beginners 


ber. 


who can count up to ten, but know 
It is built on the best princi- 
ples of modern pe dagogy, and aims to develop the child's 
“number sense,” so that he learns to see the relations cof 


quantities to each other. 


nothing more of number. 


It is very simple, it is prac- 
tical, it gives the teacher the right questions to ask, and 
pienty of them. 

“Hawaii and Its People,’ by Alexander §S. Twombly, 
is a timely and interesting addition to recent literature 


on our new island colonies. It covers the ancient, tran- 
sition, and modern periods in the history of the country, 
giving graphie descriptions of natural features, the flora 
and fauna, of the former rulers, the common people, 


their habits and beliefs, and of the various political 


changes which have finally ended in the annexation oy 
Hawaii to the United States. Some eighty photographj, 
illustrations embellish the book and enhance its atirae. 
tiveness. ; 

A dainty brochure by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, professo» 
of music in the University of Pennsylvania, is entitley 
“Music and the Comrade Arts: Their Relation,” ayq 
shows the relation of music to paintings, sculpture, arc},j- 
tecture, ete., in a series of papers which are full of artis. 
tic and literary charm. 

Of the books nearly ready for issue by Silver, Burdett, 
& Co., “Foundations of English Literature,” by Profes. 
sor F. L. Pattee of State College, Pennsylvania, presents 
an accurate, concise, and graphic resume of the progress 
of our English ancestors in the world of letters, from 
the time of Beowulf to that of Milton. Its brilliancy os 
style is what might be expected from the author of Pro- 
fessor Pattee’s ‘‘History of American Literature,’ ani 
while designed especially for college use, will prove yajy- 
able for general reading and reference. 

Those popular writers of history, William A. Mow, 
and Arthur May Mowry, have evolved a unique hook. 
called ‘‘American Inventions and Inventors,” which por- 
trays the successive steps made by the American peop)» 
in improvements for heat, light, food, clothing, trayei. 
and letters. The advance from primitive methods to the 
skilled comfort and luxury of to-day is traced with much 
ingenuity, and illustrated by telling incidents. The nu- 
merous cuts represent many old-fashioned customs as 
cofftrasted with modern conveniences and elegancies, 
The book cannot help being very successful as a supple 
mentary reader or a choice volume for the general public. 

The record of this house is without a parallel. Mr. 
Silver began business without previous experience, and 
has had inexperienced men as partners. Most of the 
managers of the various branch houses have also been 
young men, and yet they have brought to their lists som 
of the strongest authors in America, have developed 
some of the most important departures in educational! 
literature, and in fifteen years have placed the house with 
the leading school-book houses of the world. 

In all this there has been no hick. The success of no 
author, no series, has been accidental; all has resulted 
from the clear-cut discrimination as to merit and intense 
energy in the promotion of introductions and sales. 

Edgar O. Silver, the senior member of the firm, was 
born in Bloomfield, Vt., April 17, 1860; graduated from 
Brown University in ’83. The headquarters of the house 
is now in New York, and Mr. Silver resides in Orange, 
N. J. He is not only a remarkably successful business 
man, but he is one of the most companionable men in thie 
business. He is a member of the Up-Town Club, the 
successor of the Aldine. 

Elmer E. Silver, manager of the Chicago office, was 
born in Bloomfield, Vt., October 9, 1861; graduated from 
Brown University in ’85. He has been from the first one 
of the most skillful agents in the schoolbook field. Few 
men connected with any house have captured important 
introductions in so many large cities as he. He 
member of the Union League Club. 

F. W. Burdett, manager of the Boston office, was born 
in Brookline, Magss., in 1862; took special course in Har- 
vard University, ’81-’83. He is a thorough-going business 
man, and is identified with many influential organiza 
tions. 


is a 


Albert A. Silver, in charge of the agents, was born it 
Bloomfield, Vt., March 5, 1864; was in Brown, ’84-'sS. 


THE BRDUCATIONAL QUO VADIS. 


Ideals, methods, and materials in every line of educa 
tional work have undergone great transformation durins 
ihe last quarter-century, and sometimes the bare fact 0! 
transformation is about all we can clearly discern. W? 
cannot see the woods because the multitudinous trees s°! 
in the way. Fortunately, there is one subject which em 
bodies itself in tangible, outward form, so that the st" 
dent of progress can he is. Drawing ai 
color are pre-eminently practical, demonstrable subj‘ 


see where 
Of course, the main results of instruction in drawing 20! 
color are in the unexplorable childs 
slowly-developing mind, but his hand does give 
intelligible how it fares with him 1 
work with drawing and color we really do haye a [3 
chance to take our bearings, and know whether w' 
tending in the right direction or drifting nowhere in 
ticular. 


recesses of each 


message as to 


America had her first iarge opportunity for self-4 
tioning about art tendencies at the time of the center 
exposition in 1876. The schools sent great quantiti‘ 
neatly-manipulated pencil work to Philadelphia, mir" 
like copies of flat, printed outlines; cubes and cones Pp)! 
trayed with conscientious obedience to book-learne! 
rules of perspective; designs intended to be decorativ‘ 


(Continued on page 386. 
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JSOURN ATL 


OF EDUCATION. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


For Elementary Schools. 


& For High Schools and Colleges. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN. 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Pupils from ten to fourteen years old will find in this book fresh and attractive chap- 
ters upon civic rights and duties, and a vastamount of interestinginformation. It isaglow 
with a fine, strong love of country, and of the things for which the country should stand. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy: HON. A HEWITT, 2x Mayor of N.Y. City: 

The planof its arrangement is excellent. It| Kor many years we have been the victims of 
contains a great deal of information relating to | an ignorant element among the citizens which 
the very structure and system of our govern-| has blindiy wade itself subservient totherume 
ment which, embodied in succinct forin, is valu- | of bosses. Mr. DOLE’s laLors will do more to 
able not only to the young citizen, but to citizens remedy this cry ing evil than any effort that has 
of all years. come under my notice. . 


Cloth. Beautifully Illustrated. 220 pages. 


Price, 45 cents. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. 


By FLORENCE BASs. 


The ideal book for beginners. It offers natural methods. sensible vocabulary. ver- 
tical script, and colored illustrations, with an unusually large amount of attractive reading. 
‘*Many beautiful primers have been issued | 
during the last two or three years. But here is 
probably the handsomest of all.’—N. Y. Teach- 
er’s Magazine. 


‘*Lam surprised at the amount of good read- 
ing which it cortains. The selection of matter 
is TAYLOR, Prin. Training 
School, Galesburg, 11. 


Introduction Price, 25 cents. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks. 
By Katherine A. Griel, Training Dept. 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 
Boards. 106 pages. Illustrated in 
colors. 30 cts. 


Gymnastic Stories and Games. 
By Rebecca Stoneroad, Director of 
Physical Training in the Public Schools 
of Washington, D. C. For Primary 
Schools. Cloth. 88 pages. 12 full- 
page illustrations. 75 cents. 


Observation Blanks in Mineralogy. 
By Herbert E. Austin, Instructor in 
Science in the Maryland State Normal 
School. Boards. 7x8 inches. 88 pages. 
30 cents. 


Our Feathered Friends. Fridtjof Nansen. 
A book upon birds, for lower grammar By J. N. Bull. 
grades. By Elizabeth and Joseph Grin- Norwegian by M. R. 
nell. Boards. Illustrated. 142 pages. grammar grades. Boards. 
30 cents. 156 pages. 30 cents. 


Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara. 
A charming book for second reader 
pupils. By Genevra Sisson Snedden. 
Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. 


American Indians. 
An interesting and authoritative book 
for grammar grades. By Frederick 
Starr, Professor of Anthropology in 
the University of Chieago. Cloth. 256 
pages. Illustrated. 45 cents. 
Stories of Long Ago. 
By Grace H. Kupfer. Forty Greek 
myths retold for intermediate grades 
and illustrated by reproductions of mas- 
terpieces of art. Boards. 178 pages. 
35 cents. 


Translated from the 
Jarnard. Fo 
Iilustrated. 


FOUR GREAT SERIES. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 


By A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row, is more largely used than any other system of 
writing, either slant or vertical. Its success in schools of every grade and condition is 
due to the facts that: (1.) It is teachable. (2.) Teachers and pupils like it. (3.) It 
omits more that is useless and includes more that is practical than any other system. 

Recutar Course—6 Books. Business anp Forms—2 Books. Ciarrs. 
SPELLING BLanks. PENS. 


The Walsh Arithmetics 


Embody in practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of elementary 
mathematics. With their “ spiral advancement” plan it is impossible for pupils to for- 
get one principle upon taking up the next. A valuable monograph on * I'he Spiral 
Teaching of Arithmetic’? mailed free on request. 

Turee Book Srries—Elementary, Intermediate, Higher. 

Two Book Series—Primary, Grammar School. 


Hyde’s Lessons in English 
AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR were adopted by the States of Idaho and Tennessee 
(Book I.) in 1899, Virginia in 1898, Texas in 1898, Indiana in 1896, and by six other 
states, two territories, and hundreds of cities and towns. ‘The Hyde Series has now been 
adopted by the schools of nearly one-third of the total population of the United States. 


The Heart of Oak Books. 
A series of six books that successfully develop a taste for good reading. This 
series was planned by James Russell Lowell, George William Curtis, Wm. M. Sloane, 
G. Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot Norton. Send for circulars. 


WELLS’S MATHEMATICS. 


us This series is the work of a great and suecessful teacher. The author 
1s in the prime of life, and tills with distinction one of the most difficult po- 
sitions in an institution famous the world over for the rigor and excellence 
of its course in mathematies. : 

Professor Wells is a recognized authority both upon matter and 
method. He was the first author in this country to publish a text-book 
presenting the modern methods of teaching Algebra. He has devised the 
clearest, most rigorous, and most logical } roofs now known of many of 
the fundamental laws of the subject, : 

In Geometry he was the pioneer in introducing abundant and well 
graded material tor original work. Heis a leader in thé modern movement 
to make the teaching of Geometry more practical and more effective. 


Wells’s Essentials of Algebra. 


In the accuracy of its definitions, in the clearness and vigor of its demonstrations 
and proofs, and in the number of its well graded problems and examples this text is un 
equalled. It is adapted to the needs of beginners, and also meets the requirements of 
advanced classes. 

/lalf Leather 


ISS pages. Price, $1.10. 


Wells’s New Higher Algebra. 


The first $58 pages are identical with the author's Essentials of Algebra. The latter 
chapters treat compound interest and annuities, permutations and combinations. con- 
tinued fractions, summation of series, general theory of equations, and the solution of 
higher eqnations. 

Price, 81.32. 


Half Leathe) 


AGS pages. 


Weils’s Essentials of Geometry. 


In this new-work the ideal of modein teaching of Ge ometry is made practical. The 
author meets the needs of the beginner: (1) by the clearness and simplicity of the 
definitions and introductory matter: (2) by the abundance of well-chosen and well- 
arranged exercises with excellent figures and suggestions. The college requirements 
are heeded, both in letter and spirit, without sacrifice of organic unity. 

Every definition, demonstration, and discussion has been subjected to criticism in 
order to secure clearness, brevity, and absolute accuracy. No other text in Geometry is 
so free from ambiguous and loosely constructed statements. _ 


Plane and Solid. leather. 407 pages. Price, 


Plane. 240 pages. Price, Ti cts. Solid. pages. Price, 75 cts. 
Wells’s New Pain and Spherical Trigonometry.............. 


Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 


i. Compayreé’s History of Pedagogy (Payne). #1 75. | Xx. Herford’s Student's Frobel. ide. 

Compa @re’s Lectures on Teaching(Payne)$1.75. Marwedel’s Consetous Motherhood, $2.00 

iii, Compayré’s Psychology Applied (Pay ne).0c. | xxii. Traey’s Psychology of Childhood, 900 

iv. Rousseau’s Emile. (Worthington). 90c. xxiii. Uler’s Introduction to Herbart DeGar 

Vv Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners. $1.00. | mo 

vi. Pe stalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude, (Chan-| xxiv, Munro’s Educational Ideal, D. 
ning), (0c xxv. Lukens’s Thought and Memory. $1.00 

Vii. Radestock’s Habit in Education. xxvi. Epglish in American Universities.(Payne 


81 00 


(Caspar), 


75 

viii. Rosminii Method in Education. (Grey). $1.59. | xxvii. Comentus 8 5% hool of Infaney. (Monroe), 
ix. Hall’s Bibliography of Education. $1.50. $1 00 


xxviii. Russell's Child Observations, $1.00 

xxix. Number ayd its Algebra Lefevre). $1.2 
Barnes’s Studies in Historitval Method, 00 
Applied 


x. Gill’s System of Education, $1.25. 
xi. DeGarmo’s Essentials of Method, 65c. 7 
Xli. Malleson’s Early Training of Children. 75ec. xxx hol 
xiii. Hall’s Methods of Teaching History. S1 50. xxxi. Adaims’s Herbartian Psychology 
xiv. Newsholme’s School Hygiene. 75« $1.0 
xv. Lindner’s mpirical Psychology. $1.00. xxxii. Ascham’s The Sechoolmaster. $1) 
xvi. Lange’s Apperception. (DeGarmo). $1.00. xxx1ii, Thompson's Daydreams of a Schoohnas 
xvii. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages 
xviii. Herbart’s Introductionto Education, $1.00, XXXIV. Hollis’s The Oswego Movement 


xix. Herbart’s Science of Education, $1.00 


xxxv. Scott’s Organic Education. $1 25. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache, $1.00) Livre de Lecture etde Conversation $ .90 
(Spanho fd). For beginners. Con- By C. Fontaine, Washington, D. C. 


Grammar and 


tains Conversation, New edition, with vocubulary. 
Reading. 
Malot’s Sans Famille. (Spiers). . 
Geschichten und Marchen, - - = $ .40 nf re $ .40 
With notes and vocabulary. 
Foster). For young children. 
Stille Wasser. sernharadt - - §$ .35 Lesage’s Gil Blas.(Cohn & Sanderson) $ .40 
Three tales, with notes and vocabulary. Abridged and edited with notes. 
Sudermann’s Der Katzensteg.( Wells)$ .40 Moliere’s Le Misanthrope.( Eggert). $ .30 


Abridged and edited with Notes. With introduction and notes. 


Keller’s Kleider machen Leute. press. 
With 
cabulary. 


French Modal Auxiliaries (Henne quin)$ .50 


A brief treatise with exercises. 


introduction, 


Lamartine : Scenes de la Rev. Francaise. 


Aus dem Jahrdt.des grossen Krieges. $ .35 
From Freytag’s Bilder aus der deut- In press. 


heit, and with notes. Selected and edited by Prof. O.B. Super. 


schen Veryange: 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


1. Texts that are accurate, authentic, and complete 

2. Notes and introductions made to aid the student rather than 
to show the learning of the editor. 

3. lllustrations that are at once artistic and educative. 


George Eliot's Silas Marner (Wauchope), 
Scott's Ivanhoe (MacClintock). nearly rear 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, land Il. (Walker), 45 
jurke’s Speer hon Conciliation (treorge), 2 
Shakespesre’s Macbeth (Chambers Ae. 

Macaulay's Essay on Milton (Walket nearly 


The Merchant of Venice Withers), 55e 

Cooper's Last of the Mohicans Wilt), 
Pennyson'’s The Princess Georye), 40e 

Sir Roger De Coverley Hudson), 4c 
DeQuincey’s Tartar Tribe. (Wauchope), 
Pope’s Tad I, Vi, NNIV 


Spores 


ready. Dryden's Palanon and Arcite, (Crawshaw 
Maeaulay’s Essay on Addison’ Walker), nearly Goldsmith's Vicar of Waketiela, (Hudson), 50° 
ready. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. (George), 


Carlyle’s on Burns George), je Tennyson's Enoch Arden. (Brown), 25c. 


D. Cc. HEATH & CO.,, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


110-112 Boylston St., BOSTON. 


Publishers, 
378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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(Continued from page 3584.) 


certainly filling given blank spaces after a fashion, and 
giving more or less pleasure, according to the more or 
less exacting judgment of the beholder. We were all 
pleased with it at the time, because it was so much bet- 
ter than nothing, and because nobody knew, twenty-five 
years ago, how much more desirable things schoo! chil- 
dren could do if they had the invitation to do it, with 
just a suggestive push at the start. 

When America had had time to sit down and think over 
that exposition of 1876, it became clear that the schools 
needed to get closer to realities. This was especially 
evident to the leading spirits in the field of elementary 
art instruction, and conviction leq to energetic action. 
The little blue-covered book on the ‘‘Use of Models,” sent 
out before long by the Prang Educational Company, is 
as well known to the primary teachers of this generation 
as Webster's Spelling Book was to their fathers, and thi 
“National Reader” to their grandfathers. It seems now 
as if that little volume must have always been a Clas-'c. 
Rut the fact is that, when it first appeared, it seemed ‘o 
many teachers daringly radical. Doubting Thomases 
rid‘euled the idea of setting little children to studying 
form in solid models and objects, having them see and 
‘rankly tell why they saw. It was visionary, it was ex- 
teuvagant, children never could do such work! But the 
children did it all and wanted more. 

A\ fortunate thing for cur American schools has been 
energetic existence of an educational force 
No single individual 


tre active, 
like that of the Prang Company. 
could have thus taken the art educational interests of the 
ecvntry in hand, gathered in the results of teachers’ ex- 
periments, and, embodying the general consensus of good 
iucement and of high ideals in new series of books and 
mitcrials, have sent these out all over the country, 
cuiry ng to educational workers everywhere the inspiia- 
tion and the practical common sense of the most ad- 
vanceca thinkers and the most thoroughly successful 
teachers. In some European countries the government 
might perform such a service. In America the schoois 
have had to depend on a private undertaking, imbued 
with the best publie spirit, and resting on a dependable 
foundation of sound business methods. Every few years 
all the genuine advances made in theoryand practice with 
revurd to art instruction have been embodied in the ac- 
ccssible, helpful form of fresh publications, putting the 
best of.any one worker at the service of all his fellaw- 
workers in the same line. To-day the advance of our 
schools from the ground of the South Kensington idcals 
of ‘76 is something of which to be honestly proud. Cuni- 
dren are looking at the world with their eyes open and 
their minds awake. They are noticing how nature 
shapes things, how she colors them, how she produe 
heaven: born harmonies. Look at the drawing and color 
work from nature in any good school exhibition. They 
are waiching with curious, intelligent eyes the industrial 
art of -+he world, learning to understand how wise liand- 

rkers utilize the laws of nature to help them creete 
new things of use and beauty for the general good. 
Look at their working-drawings, plans, surface-develop- 
ments, and the like. They are learning to make their 
Own imagination what it is meant to be, a vigorous, 
vealthy souree of creative energy. Look at their con- 
structive and decorative design; their work in picterial 
omporiuon, They are learning to understand and so 
to »serently enjoy something of what the world’s great- 
est artists have done for us all. Look at their notebooks 
on the pictures they have studied. In short, the school 
instruction of our American children in form study, and 
Crawing, and color is steadily becoming more and more 
cenluinely practical in the best sense of that hard-abused 
wore; for it is evidently giving them command of them 
elves, putting them into intelligent, sympathetic reli 
(tons with their environment, and giving them a desire 
to work for the good and the happiness of the world 
around them. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO. 


This house, established in 1869 as the successors of 
Taggard & Thompson, publishers, booksellers, and sta- 
Lioners, was in 1875 loeated in Cornhill, Boston, at that 
period and for a generation before a street, almost en- 
lirely given up to bookselling and ailied industries. 
Their business at that date, as was then quite usual in 
the trade, embraced not only the publishing of books. but 
that of jobbing all other publishers’ books and stationery 

well. 

In 1S76, in furtherance of the design to give exclusive 
dttention to the publishing of school text-books. they 


kd andl transferred to J. L. Hammett & Co. all their 


book jobbing and stationery business. and removed to 


Hawley reet, tater establishing branch « fices in Chi- 

azo and New York plan of differentiating the 


I rahetly Of what forme rly was considered the 


legitimate occupation of a bookseller, viz., publishing, 
bookselling, and dealing in stationery, which was then 
beginning, has now become quite generally established; 
in this respect taking the opposite course to the modern 
tendency toward “department stores.” The publishing 
business, more especially the publishing of schoolbooks 
in this day, may well task all the time and business ca- 
pacity at the command of any one firm. From the Haw- 
ley-street offices have been issued several publications 
having the imprint of Thompson, Brown, & Co. that 
bave made for themselves a reputation second to none 
as suecessful text-books. Of them, as among the most 
notable, are the Eaton and later the Bradbury Eaton 
series of Mathematies, including arithmetics, algebras, 
geometries, ete., for grammar and high schools, the 
Meservey’s text-books in bookkeeping (probably attain- 
ing the most general use in public schools of any text- 
hook on the subject), Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in 
Physics, published to meet the modern requirement for 
elementary physics in the grammar school grades. In 
IS97, to better accommodate the development of their 
publishing business, the firm removed to the more desir- 
able and-roomy location, 76 Summer street, in the heart 
ot the rapidly-growing business district, in the neighbor- 
hood of the new Union station. Among the school pub- 
lications issued from the new location are the Duntonian 
series of Vertical Writing Books, and the past season a 
series of arithmetics on an entirely new plan, the 
Nichols Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, in seven books, 
a separate bock for each school year, which are evidently 
becoming an exceptionally successful publication. The 
policy of this house has been to give their attention to 
the interests of a comparatively few, carefuly-chosen 
school publications, rather than to distribute it among 
an enlarged list of numerous titles. 


TOO GOOD TO BE CHANGED. 


[This letter from Mr. Bardeen is too interesting to ‘De 
changed. | 

My dear Winship: During the university convocation 
of 1874 I became acquainted with D. C. Heath, then an 
agent for Ginn & Co. I was an agent for Clark & May;- 
nard, and we agreed to go together to the teachers’ in- 
stitute to be held the next week at Moriah, Essex county. 

The institute was two weeks long. On the Sunday 
night between we got to talking about means of adver- 
tising our books, and a monthly school journal was suzg- 
gested at first, after the plan of those issued gratuitously 
by A. S. Parnes & Co., and Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 
Co. Mr. Heath, however, insisted that it would be just 
2s well to have a subscription price for it, and I rather 
reluctantly consented. Then the idea developed from an 
advertising medium into a genuine school journal. I 
do not remember how we came to give it the name School 
Bulletin, but I remember that the size was determined 
accidentally. We had gone into the Argus office in Ai- 
bany, where we had at first thought of having the paper 
printed, and they suggested a quarto sheet from 28x42 
paper. That size was adopted, and has never been 
changed. 

The fiist number of the School Bulletin was, however, 
printed in Syracuse. As the details of the paper began 
to be cgnsidered, more and more of the work fell,on me, 
and the only number which was issued by Mr. Heath 
was that for February, 1875, which was printed in 
Rechester, then his headquarters. Soon after I bougiit 
out his interest, and have since then been the sole editor 
and proprietor. 

\t the time the School Builetin was started there was 
only one other educational journal in the state, the New 
York Educational Monthly, published by Mr. Burchard, 
tllen a teacher in the Fredonia normal school. I found 
that the commissioners of the state were quite loyal to 
that journal, so I went to Fredonia and bought it of Mr. 
Burchard, uniting it with the School Bulletin in April, 
($75. For some years I had a clean sweep, and could de- 
pend upon nearly fifty subscribers at every institute [ 
visited. As several institutes were held simultaneously, 
1 was usually allowed to present the matter as soon 
ws | reached an institute, and sometimes did not stay 
more than two hours in a place. At the beginning of 
had a paid subscription list of 5,000, and financially 
very much the most successful school journal that had 
been published in this country. 

In that year Neil Gilmour, then state superintendent, 
undertook to remove arbitrarily the principal of the 
state normal school at Cortland. Dr. Hoose refused to 
sive up his place, the local board stood by him, and the 
matter went into the courts. Dr. Hoose was defeated in 
the supreme court and at the general term. Anothcr 
faculty, appointed by Mr. Gilmour, was put into the 
school, und the general belief in the state was that the 
question was settled. 


Throughout this controversy the School Bulletin up 


( r. Hoose and the local board, and it at once felt 


the full force of official interference. The institute eo; 
ductors and the school commissioners, so far as the, 
could be controlled by the department, used their j:, 
fluence against the Bulletin, and the subscription ¢ 

down to hardly more than 1,000. The court of appes 

however, reversed the decision of the courts below, | 

Hoose and his teachers were reinstated, and paid in fy 
for all the time they had lost, a superintendent w; 
elected who had none of Mr. Gilmour’s prejudices, )) 
the Bulletin has since recovered its ground, witho: 
meeting further reverses. 

One of the institute conductors at the time the By) 
letin was started was Charles T. Pooler. He was in ti. 
habit of giving lessons on common school law, and con. 
tracted with me to prepare a series of articles upon tha 
subject. These articles were announced to begin in th. 
number for December, 1875. I wrote again, and again. 
and again to Mr. Pooler, urging him to furnish the fiy.; 
article as promised, but after several delays he final!, 
declared himself unable to prepare them. I took the fi:; 
train for Albany, spent a solid week in the departme;; 
of public instruction, reading over every decision thx: 
was on record and everything else I could find pertainin, 
to the subject, and got out the first article on tim 
There were seven of these articles altogether, and whey 
they were completed they were published in a little \ 
ume that would slip into an inside pocket, called “Com 
mon §£chool Law for Common School Teachers.” = This 
was the first of the School Bulletin publications, a list 
Low comprising over 60 titles. 

The next book I[ published was Hoose’s ‘Studies in 
Articulation,’ and the next the Regents Questions to 
date, with answers. These three volumes were pub 
lished in 1875, and had what was for the time a remark- 
able sale. They were followed by DeGraff’s Schoolroom 
Guide, a larger and more ambitious work, re-printed from 
the type used for the articles in the School Bulletin. | 
had not expected to sell more than 500 copies, and hal 
printed only that number. They were all subscribed fo, 
before the articles were finished in the Bulletin, and 
another edition had to be got out at once. The book still 
ranks in sales among the largest in my catalogue. 

As my list of books increased, it became difficult to get 
them made in Syracuse. At first they were printed and 
bound here: afterwards [I sent them to New York to |) 
bound; afterwards I had them printed and bound the: 
But I found that it was impossible to get them wh: 
promised. This made it necessary to establish first 
printing office and then a bindery of my own. Now mm 
beoks are made entirely within my own establishmen! 
by the latest and most approved machinery purchasal 

There have been no phenomenal successes among m)\ 
publications, but there are several books that have passe 
the hundred thousand mark. 

It seems curious to reflect that this business has grow) 
out of the Sunday night conversation in that little vil 
jage on the border of the Adirondacks, and I am glad io 
contribute this bit of history to the reminiscences yuil 
Yours truly, 

C. W. Bardeen 


are gathering. 


A. FLANAGAN. 


The success of A. Flanagan of Chicago is cause ior 
general gratification. In a quiet way Mr. Flanagui 
began to issue books with ideas, courageously and int 
ligently he has promoted their introduction, until the b 
of authors now came to him, and he has been forced it 
new, large, and pleasant rooms, 267-269 Wabash avent<' 
Chicago, where he has 10,000 square feet of floor spac 
with excellent light and every modern appointment. 

It is but eighteen years since Mr. Flanagan, a teache! 
from Wisconsin, saw Chicago for the first time, and bu 
sixteen years since he began providing teachers wi!i 
material for their work such as had not been furnish 
in a similar way before. With slight capital, but wi' 
a genius for hard work, he rented a piece of a room abo 
10x20 (200 square feet). Year by year this business ha 
enlarged, until he has probably the most floor space dé 


—" 


voted to this special line of work in the worl, fii 
Was square, it would be 100 feet on a side; if it was th 
width of the 1883 space, it would be 1,000 feet long. | 
must be remembered that this space is not used for manu 
facturing purposes. 

Mr. Flanagan has always held himself ready to procul: 
for any teacher or superintendent any book or schouol 
appliance so far as possible. He always carries in stc¢ 
a full line of all school stationery and other applian 
in daily need. 

The library department has become one of the mo 
useful and important features of the house. E. W. Re) 
nolds, who has this work in charge, has made a careful 
study of the wants of school and home. His catalogu 
embraces 5,000 volumes of the best works, all of which 
he sells at wholesale prices. Mr. Flanagan deserves th 
suecess secured, and other and greater phases of eu 


largement await him, 


| 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Latest School Text-Books. 


I. CHILD LIFE—A First Reader. ee 
BY 


Second Reader. Pricr, 35 Cents. 


: III. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS.—A 
ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, | Illustrated Third Reader. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. IV. CHILD LIFE LITERATURE. A 

Fourth Reader. (Iv PREPARATION.) 


in IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school readers in several 
respects. The most conspicuous improvements that they possess are: 


Reading matter more interesting to th 
book so full of the interests of childhood.”—Joun L. Arerr, Ex- Colors for first year. 
. uperior pictorial and mechanical effect. 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 


“Child Life No. I is unquestionably one of the best books for the 
purpose that has ever been published. The author must have had 


a nice acquaintance with children as they are to have given them a 
aminer of Teachers, Bennington County, Bennington, Vt. 


For High Schools and Academies 


By KATHARINE Coman, Ph. B, ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A., 
Professor of Economics in Wellesley College. Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College 
Svo Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. . ‘ 
List of I E 
st of Important Events. Marginal Notes. Tables. rice, S1.2 5. 
CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Physical Characteristics of the British Isles. —Chapter II]. Race Elements of the Engiish Nation.—Chapter III. Foreign Rule 
—Chapter 1V. The Fusion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VI I. 


Dynastic Wars.—Chapter VILL. ‘The Tudors and the Reformation.— Chapter IX. England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. The Puritan 
Revolution. —Chapter XI. The Restoration and the Kevolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and Party Government.—Chapter XIII. Colonial 
Expansion.—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. The british Empire 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. An Outline of Its Development. HISTORY OF GREECE. For High Schools and Academies. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, 


Professor of History in Yale University Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard University. 
. 
This book is adé ‘st class in hig : 
8vo SPECIAL FEATURES THIRTEEN MAPS 8Bvo 1is book is adapted to the lowest class in high Efeyen Full Page 
The work contains the important facts, but is not schools and academi2s, although with its bibliograph- I . 
Half crowded with minor details. Oo H dred Halt j Illustrations. 
a It clearly shows the unity and continuous movement ne undre a ies and other aids to additional study it may be used 
of history. and to advantage by more mature pupils. Its object is to 10 Full Page Maps. 


It gives full and specific references to the best his- 


Leather torical literature, and to all the sources accessible in Leather caucate the pupil in historical study, and at the same 


58 Illustrations. 


English for assigned reading and written reports. Twenty-five 
Each chapter is foilowed by Suggestive hg ogee time give him that knowledge which every intelligent 
Topics for Assigned Studies, and, frequently, by 
Price, $1.40. of Important Dates for Review. Ilustrations, Price, $1.10. man ought to have. 9 Maps in the Text. 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States Allen's Topical Studies in American History 


Price, $1.40. Price, $0.40. 


Outlines of Civics ; Being 2 supplement to Hart’s Source Book of American History 


For Use in High Schools Bryce’s American Commonwealth, Price, $0.60. 


and Colleges. Abridged Edition 
Report of Committee of Seven 


By FREDERICK H. CLark, Head of History Department, 


Lowell High Schoo wn Francts Cloth. 12mo. Price, $0.75. On the Study of History In Schools Price, $0 50. 


Chapter I.—The Colonial Period. Chapter I1.—The Revo- 


lutionary Period. Chapter III —National Era: Gen- or 
eral Aspects. Chapter 1V.—National Era: Poetry. Levanteen. 25 cents each. 
KATHARINE LEE BATES Chapter V. National Era: Prose Thought. Chapter 
Wellesley College. VI.—National Era: Prose Fiction. 
f . Appendix—Suggestions for Class-room Use. RECENT VOLUMES. 
12mo Cloth Price $1.00 Index of Authors. 


~ Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. By W. K. 
CONTENTS. Wickes, Principal of High School, Syracuse, 


EN G LI S H LITE RATU R E Chapter I.—English Literature Before the Norman Con- a Oe, 


quest. Chapter II.—From the Conquest to Chaucer's 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. Death, 1066-1400, Chapter II] —From Chaucer's Death 
’ D QUESTIONS to Elizabeth, 1400-1558.. Chapter 1V. The Reign of Selections from Browning. Edited by Frank- 
WITH STUDENTS READINGS AN Q Elizabeth, 1558-1603, Chapter LIN T. BAKER, TZeachers College, New York 
5 sti Death to the Restoration, 1603-1660. ‘bapter 
ts Restoration to the Death of Pope and Swift, ( ity. 

16mo 1.10 1660-1745. Chapter VII.— Prose Literature from the 
— Death of Foes and Swift to the French Revolution, Merchant of Venice. Edited by ( HARLOTTE W. 

WITHOUT QUESTIONS and from French Revolution to the Death of Scott, Tw T is Insti vn 

Cloth 16mo go cents 1745 1882. Chapter VII1.—Poetry from 1730-1832. UnpErwoop, Lewis Institute, Chicayo. 


Principles of English Grammar ~~ Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 12mo Cloth _~——~Price, $0.60 


12mo Half Leather Price, $0.75 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Ave. BOSTON: Tremont Building. 


CHICAGO SAN; FRANCISCO 


a 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pa‘n in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach a’ d offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 
It mikes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retirirg, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists, 


. Carpenter's 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
RAPHAEL A_ Collection of Pictures, 
with Introduction and Interpretation by 

Estelle M. Hurll. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 12mo. 

94 pp. Price in paper, 50 cents; in 

cloth, 49 cents. 

‘Riverside Series” has come to suggest 
something valuable and inexpensive, and 
the new art series begun this season sur- 
passes its literary predecessors. It will be 
published quarterly from September to 
June, and this year’s issues will be de- 
voted to Raphael, Rembrandt, Michael 
Angelo, and Millet It is prepared pri- 
marily for school children and teachers, 


but it will be weleomed by many others 
who wish to study in a simple way the 
famous pictures and their artists. The 
Raphael volume contains a portrait of the 
artist and fifteen of his paintings, excel- 
lently reprpduced. Those pictures are 
chosen which are most likely to appeal 
to children, and to interest them through 
the story they illustrate. The editor tells 
the meaning of the picture, how it came 
to be painted, and the simple principles of 
artistic composition. The introduction 
for the teacher contains suggestions for 
study, with an outline of the artist's l'fe. 
books of reference, dnd other information. 
A place should be made for these books 
either in classroom talks and reading or 
for supplementary reading. The works 
of art that have done so much to make 
the schoolroom attractive must be supple- 
mented by the information which this 
book, as no other, gives. 


INSECTS, THEIR STRUCTURE AND 
LIFE. A Primer of Entomology. By 


George H. Carpenter, B. Se. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 404 pp. 

“Primer” is too modest a name for Mr. 
book on “Insects, Their 
Structure and Life.”” It is a veritable 
ecyclopedia of entomological information, 
gathering together the results of a great 
number of learned books on insects, and, 
covering with reasonable detail the whole 
field of the subject. The form, life-his- 
tory, classification, orders, surroundings, 
and pedigree of insects are each treated 
under separate chapters. The _ illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, show great 
care in selection, so that they may fairly 
take the place of specimens. 


STUDIES OF GREAT AUTHORS. The 
Warner Classics: Vol. I., Philosophers 
and Scientists; Vol. IT., Novelists: Vol. 
III., Poets; Vol. 1V., Historians and Fs- 
sayists. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. Price, $2.00 per set. 
it is fitting that the biographical and 

critical essays from Charles Dudley War- 

ner’s “Library of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature” should be made available for 
readers to whom that extensive and valu- 
able work is unattainable. Twenty-three 
of these essays on the best-known writers 
are collected in the four volumes of the 


Some of Our-New Books, 


"OD 


The Plan Books. 


success. 


ete. Each number has 128 large pages. 


Price for any month, 25c.; the ten months, September to June, 1120 pages, $2.00. 


r ay & 
Hanson’s New Century tong Book. 
A new song book that will prove as popular as its name. 
and New Songs by S. C. Hanson, who knows what is wanted in this line. 
His books are all favorites, and the aggregate sale is now over a quarter of a million 
This new book contains a number of Practical Ex :cises in reading and teach- 


copies. 
iny music. 
Price, 128 pp., 25 cents. 


Talks About Authors and Their Work.-—By Ella Reeve Ware. 


This is the most interesting, valuable, and serviceable book for teaching about authors 
itis a temptation to say itis the best, most attractive, informing and 
inspiring book of the kind for the schoolroom that has appeared, for this is the way the 
reviewer feels after reading these delightful talks about Frances Hodgson Burnett, Eugene 
Field, Joel Chandler Harris, Rudyard Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley, Robert Louis 
It is entirely unconventional in style, and is adapted to 


that has appea ed, 


Stevenson, and twenty others. 


children without losing any of its charm for adults. 
teeing that every teacher will read the book, from first to last, for pure enjoyment, as will 
every child, and when he takes the book home, the household will be fascinated with it.— 


From Journal of Education. 
Cloth, 230 pp., 


Paper, 2 be. 


CATALOGUES —Library and Miscellaneous, 416 pp. 


you ever buy books, you should have this. 


TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE.—An entirely new catalogue of 96 pages. 


Aids, Supplementary Reading. ete. 


ENTERTAINMENTS.—64 pages of all the best Plays, Musical Exercises, 


Tableaux, ete. 


If in the dark as to where anything in your work is wanted, write us. 


and 


Intermediate Grades. 


The First Series of the Plan Book is for Primary Work and has been a very great 
Thousands of sets have bee. sold, and are giving satisfaction. 
being issued is for THIRD, FOURTH. and FIFTH GRADES. 

In addition to the general plan of work followed in the first series, these will take up 
and discuss, giving weekly plans and daily hints on the subjects taught in the grades for 
which they are intended, on Language, Reading, Geography, 


82.40 per doz. 


1900. 


The set now 


Hlistory, Literature, Science, 


It contains 128 pages of Old 


One would hazard nothing by guaran- 


All books at wholesale prices. If 
Teachers, 


Dramas, 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Warner Classics. They are written by 
capable and eminent men, each of whom 
is fitted by nature, training, and sympa- 
thetic appreciation to write of his subject. 
In certain cases the essays are limited to 
a view of the literary work and success of 
the man, and so are lacking in breadth 
and critical judgment. For instance, the 
essays on Macaulay and W. H. Prescott 
treat of the attraction of their writings 
as literature, with small regard for their 
value and deficiencies as histories. But, 
for the most part, these essays are satis- 
factory and of distinct value as an intro- 
duction or complement to the reading of 
these masters of English literature. 


READING: HOW TO TEACH IT. By 
Sarah Louise Arnold. - Boston, New 
York, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. 288 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Miss Arnold’s book on “‘Reading: How 
to Teach It” is an eminently helpful book 
that should be read from cover to cover 
by teachers in the elementary schools. 
It is inspiring in its ideals, encouraging 
and practically helpful in the small de- 
tails, as well as the large aims of the 
reading lesson. She would have the chil- 
dren not only learn to read, but learn to 
love reading. To this end are given lI'sts 
of books and poems which may with ad- 
vantage be read to the children. What 
the children shall read and how they shall 
read, with the best methods of instruction, 
are the subjects of the book. From her 
wide and varied experience in school work 
the author understands just where the 
teacher needs advice and concrete sug- 
gestions, instead of abstract theories. 
The publishers have given the book the 
attractive and dainty form that it de- 
serves. 


THE HEART OF A BOY. 3y Edmondo 
de Amicis. Translated from the Ital’an 
“Tl Cuore” by Professor G. Mantellini. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 290 pp. Edi- 
tion de Luxe. Price, $1.25. 

‘The Heart of a Boy” is the story of a 
year in the life of an Italian schoolboy 
about twelve years old. Boys are akin 
the world over, up to the same pranks, ad- 
miring the same heroic qualities, and 
learning the same lessans. The novelty 
in the environment and experience of the 
very real boy in this story will attract and 
please American children. It is a beauti- 
ful, charming record in the boy’s own 
simple words of his teachers and school- 
fellows, and the doings of that eventful 
year. It is a book that can be heartily 
recommended, and will surely delight the 
boys. It contains many illustrations. 


APPLETON’S HOME READING BOOKS. 
The [Insect World. Edited bv Clarence 
Moores Weed, D. Sc. 210 pp. Price, 

60 cents. 

The Story of the Fishes. By James 
Newton Baskett, M. A. 297 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

About the Weather. By Mark W. Har- 
rington. 246 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

New York: D. Appleton & Go. 

We have three new supplementary 
readers in the department of natural his- 
tory, each one scientific and practical in 
its field. “The Story of the Fishes” goes 
into great detail on the subjects cf homes, 
food, spawning, growth, locomotion, 
bones, nerves, and everything else con- 
ceivable relating to fishes of all varieties. 


those used by the best business houses. 


practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 4% 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. THE VOUCHERS ¢% 
WHICH HE HANDLES, and from which his records are made, are fac-similes of ¢& 


These vouchers are said to be the finest 


It is written in a popular style, and should 
prove interesting to boys who go fishing 
in river or sea. 

“The Insect World” is a compilation of 
articles on the habits and life-histories of 
insects suited for pupils in the upper 
grammar grades and in the high school 
course in zoology. It is disconnected and 
incomplete, and we are inclined to think 
that a book written entirely by one well- 
informed man would be simpler and more 
satisfactory. These two books are in tlie 
line of specialized study, but “About the 
Weather” makes a more general appeal, 
It teaches how to observe the condition 
of the atmosphere and changes in winds, 
clouds, and other signs known to students 
of the weather, and to make a logical fore- 
cast from the observations. All the ordi- 
nary phenomena are explained. It is a 
book that helps to the making of intelli- 
gent boys and girls. 


FRENCH PHONOGRAPHY.  Pitman’s 
Shorthand Series. By T. A. Reed. 


New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

3oards, 40 cents; cloth. 50 cents. 

This is a valuable book, containing a 
section on French commercial correspond- 
ence in shorthand, which is of great im- 
portance. By the aid of this work any 
phonographer who is a French scholar 
will find it possible to adapt the Sir Isaac 
Pitman shorthand to the requirements of 
verbatim reporting in French. The enter- 
prise of this famous: publishing house 
makes all rivals appear insignificant. 


HAMILTON. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This story of the time of Frederick the 
Great is fully the equal of other interest- 
ing stories by this same author. The ad- 
ventures of Gavin Hamilton are of that 
rollicking, dashing nature that endear 
him to the heart of every youthful reader, 
while they bring us in contact with many 
of the leading men of that early and im- 
portant epoch. The story is written with 
care, and with a determination to satisfy 
the demands of a _ healthy-minded, 
imaginative boy. The author has suc- 
ceeded in this, while in nowise detracting 
the interest of older people in the book 
The volume is well illustrated. 

FIRST STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND 
BRITISH AUTHORS. By Albert F. 


GAVIN 


Blaisdell. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 442 
pp. 


To make the usually brief period al- 
loted to the study of literature in high and 
secondary schools count the most for edu- 
cation and culture, the time must be given 
to the thorough study of a few masterly 
writings, rather than to the history of 
literature, as under the old methods 
Such is the lesson which Mr. Blaisdell! 
reads us in the introduction to his text- 
book for literature classes. ‘‘First Steps 
with American and British Authors’”’ pre- 
sents a well-balanced, all-round course, in 
which are studied a few representative 
productions of six American and eleven 
British authors, both poets and_ prose 
writers. From the suggestions for col- 
lateral and supplementary study the 
course can be extended indefinitely, and 
made very profitable. The notes to the 
different selections are also a great addi- 
tion. Seldom do we find a compact text- 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 
PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 
OFFICE ROUTINE AND BOOK-KEEPING, 

rings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most ° 


that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a distinctive feature of the é 
publication. 
& - This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of % 
& ifigh Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. It has been introduced into a % 
2 large number of schools throughout the country, and in every Case is giving com- PS 
plete satisfaction. 
Descriptive and specimen sheets free 
IAMS & ROGERS, Publishers 
3 NEW YORK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO. 7 
ew England Repository: Tut Boston Scuoo. Suppry Co., 131 Kingston St., Boston. 
> 
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BOOKS. 


St. Nicholas Christmas Book. 
Stories, sketches, poems, and _pic- 
tures from Nicholas. Richly illus- 
trated, beautifully bound, $1.50. 

Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
The monthly numbers of this popular 
magazine for the past year, $4.00 

A New Brownie Book. ‘The 
Brownies Abroad,” by Palmer Cox. 
The sixth of the famous Brownie 
Books — Boards, $1.50. 

Quicksilver Sue. By Laura F. 
Richards, author of ‘* Captain Janu- 
ary."’ A character story for girls. Il- 
lustrated, $1.00. 

The Story of Betty. By Carolyn 
Wells. A charming book for girls, 
Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. 

The Dozen from Lakerim. By 
Rupert Hughes, author of ‘ The 
Lakerim Athletic Club.”’ A book for 
boys who love athletics. Ilus., $1.50, 

Donald and Dorothy. By Mary * 
Mapes Dodge. Very popular. $1.50. 

The Land of Pluck. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Stories and sketches 
of Holland. Richly illus., $1.50. 

When Life is Young. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Poems for young 
people. Fully illustrated, $1.25. 

Denise and Ned Toodles. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. A story of a 
litle girl and her pets. Illus. by 
Relyea, $1.25. 

Lady Jane. By Mrs. C.V. Jami- 
son. A young folks’ classic. Illus- 
trated by Birch, $1.50. 

Toinette’s Philip. By Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison. Ilustrated by Birch, $1.50. 

Artful Anticks. Oliver Herfora’s 
book of funny verse and _ pictures. 


T.00. 

St. Nicholas Songs. An illus- 
trated music-book for the home. 200 
pages, cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.25. 

A Boy of the First Empire. by 
Elbridge S. Brooks. A story of the 
adventures of a young French boy 
who was betriended by Napoleon. 
Illus., $1.50. 

Hero Tales from Americas. His- 
tory. By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Stories of deeds 
of American heroes. Illus., $1.50. 


“Denise and Ned Toodles 


There 1s 
Christmas Gift than a 


ways been called “The best of children’s magazines.” 
in 1900 there will be an important: historical 
serial of Colonial Life in America by Elbridge 5. 
Brooks, ten long stories by Ruth Mcknery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, and other well-known writers | 
leach story complete in a single numbe r), serial | 
stories by the authors of ‘ Master Skylark’ and | 
and other popular 
books for young folks, a serial story for little chil- nee’ 
dren,‘‘Josey and the Chipmunk,’contributions from 
Theodore Roosevelt, lan Maclaren, John Burroughs, 
and other well-known writers, several new depart- 
ments, including “The St. Nicholas League _and 
“Science for Young Folks,” with fun and frolic in 
rhymes, pictures, stories, and puzzles. 
in St. NICHOLAS és tllustrated. 
To use ST. NICHOLAS as a Christmas Gift, \t 1s 
a good idea to let us send you our handsomely 
printed certificate, of which a mimature repro- 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 


year’s SUbSCFIPtION tO | 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For Young Folks — Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


HERE is plenty of fun in ST. NICHOLAS | duction is shown 

as well as the best that can be provided in 
literature and art. The history of this magazine is 
one long story of success— success in making boys | volume.) Remit 
and girls better as well as in producing what has al- 


no better | imp, 


certificate at Christmas with the November and 
December numbers. (November begins the new 


year’s subscription. We will send vow the certifi- 


BOOKS. 


The Jungle Books. ‘Rudyard 
Kipling’s best bid for immortality.” 
In two vols,, illus., $1.50 each. 

‘Captains Courageous.”’ By 
Rudyard Kipling. The story of a 
rich man’s son whowas made a man 
of by*Gloucester fishermen. Illus- 
trated by Taber, $1.50. 

Two Biddicut Boys. By J. T. 
Trowbridge. A lively story for boys 
and girls. Illus. by Rogers, $1 50. 

The Prize Cup. By |. T. Trow- 
bridge. One of the best of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s books for boys. 
trated, $1.50. 

Daddy Jake. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Uncle Remus stories. Illus- 
trated by Kemble, $1.25. 

Fighting a Fire. By Chas. T. 
Hill. A graphic picture of the heroism 
of a fireman's life. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The Century Book of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. By E. S. Brooks. 
The story of the trip ofa party of boys 
and girls to the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, Splendidly illustrated, 

1.50. 

The Century Book for Young 
Americans. By E.S. Brooks. 
story of the trip of a party of bovs 
and girls to Washington. Richly 
illustrated, $1.50. 

The Story of Marco Polo. By 
Noah Brooks. Ancient history retold 
ina modern way. Illustrated, $1.<o. 

Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. By 
Howard Pyle. A romance of Amer- 
ica in the 18th century. Illustrated 
by the author, $2.00. 

Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
By Albert Stearns. A story of an 
up-to-date American boy who_be- 
came the possessor ot Aladdin's 


mac.”’ By Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son. Every boy should read this well- 
told story of a heroic deed. Splen- 
didly illustrated, $1.50. 

Master Skylark. By ohn Ben 
nett. Full of stirring adventure of 
the age of Shakspere and Queen 


Birch, $1.50 


on this page. You can give the 


$3.00 to the publishers for a 


IBagaxine for Young Folks 


entitled to a years subscription for the sand 


The Century Co. 


Lublichers of 


that 


A Mbagarine 
the gift of 


Womens the signature of the checrctary of Ghe Century at 
the office of the Company in Tew York. thas 
day of —~ the yrar 


everything 


Miniature St. Nicholas Certipcat. 
cate and the November and December numbers (if 
desired); numbers after December will go direct 
to the recipient of your gift. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NewYork. 


book which seems to fit so exactly the 
needs of beginners in literature in the 
upper grammar or high school grades, and 
a book which provides, to considerabie 
extent, the apparatus and wherewithal for 
the teacher’s work. 


THE TREASURE SHIP. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 251 pp. Price, $1.50. et. 
“The Treasure Ship” is a tale of Sir 

William Phipps, the regicides, and the 

inter-charter period in Massachusetts. 

The career of the poor boy of Maine who, 

grown to the estate of a sea captain, 

found a treasure ship and a fabulous for- 
tune, turned the gold over to his master 
in England, and was knighted for his 
honesty, is one of the real wonder tales 
of New England. This historic character, 
Sir William Phipps, afterwards governor 


of New England, is the basis of Mr. But- 
terworth’s story, “The Treasure Ship 

The book is full of information on the 
customs and life of the colonists of those 
days. Asa piece of fiction resting on the 
facts of history it is profitable, as well as 
pleasant, reading for our young people. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITFD 
STATES. By Cnarles Morris. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
245 pp. 

Charles Morris makes a simple, charm- 
ing story of the men and the important 
events of our country from its discovery 
to the present time in his “Primary His- 
torv of the United States.” A child can 
hardly be too young to have this story 
read to him. and when he can read it for 
himself he will find it constantly more in- 
teresting and inspiring. © It is a book to 


make the child love history. In his choice 
of subjects the author shows the best of 
taste and judgment; wars are lightly 
touched on, but the ways of life of Indians 
and colonists, the exploring and settling 
of the West are graphically described. 
The illustrations, numerous, clear, and 
appropriate, add much to the book. It is 
a particularly neat and attractive volume. 


WHEAT AND HUCKLEBERRIES; OR, 
DR. NORTHMORE’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Charlotte M. Vaile. Illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Company. 336 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mrs. Vaile has again given to our young 

people one of her inimitable stories. The 

two girls of the story, born and brought 
up in the rich farm regions of the Middle 

West, spend their summer in the New 

England home of their grandfather. The 


author has beautifully woven into her 
story the various peculiarities of both 
sections of the country. Her characters 
are very happily drawn, for in each of the 
young ladies we recognize a type of our 
good American girl. The story will, no 
doubt, among young people, share in 
popularity with “Orcutt Girls” and “Sue 

Orcutt.” — 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Ludwig Kotel- 
mann, Ph.D., M. D, Translated by 
John A. Bergstrom, Ph.D., and Edward 
Conradi, M. A. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. 391 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Kotelmann has been for ten years 
editor of a German journal, which he 
founded, devoted exclusively to school 
hygiene. He is furthermore a specialist 
in eye diseases, so that we have in his 
“School Hygiene’ a book that rests on 
scientific study and experience. It is 
eminently practical, as well as scholarly 
and scientific. Although the book was 
written for German schools, its author 
drew his statistics and observations from 
many countries, and the principles hold 
good anywhere. The hygiene of the 
schoolroom—lighting, ventilating, clean- 
ing, heating, and furniture—occupies 
about half the book, and the rest is de- 
voted to the hygiene of pupils,—the ner- 
vous system, the eye, the ear, the voice, 
and the rest of the body. It is remark- 
ably comprehensive; no essential of any 
branch of the subjects seems to have been 
neglected. He is always reasonable and 
reliable, never exaggerating or wander- 
ing off in theories. Every one connected 
with schools should read this book. ‘The 
translators and publishers have done us a 
good service by: making it available. 


PHYSIOLOGY, EXPERIMENTAL AwD 
DESCRIPTIVE. By Buel P. Colton, A. 
M. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 423 pp. 
Price, $1.12. 

Professor Colton’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence in teaching shows most excellent re- 
sults in his text-books on physiology. It 
is a book admirably adapted to the needs 
of schools. The conception of the sub- 
ject, the proportion and arrangement of 
topics are good. The purpose is to make 
a study of the actions of the body, so as 
to understand how to preserve the health. 
It is physiology from a hygienie stand- 
point. Anatomy and the technical study 
of bones is relegated to second place, 
while the pupil learns about the muscles, 
nerves, the functions oi the organs, and 
what to do in case of accidents. Much 
thought has been given to the order of 
topics, so that the pupil may progress on 
the line of “least resistance’ by easy, 
natural gradations. The author keeps 
ever before the teacher the need of arous- 
ing and holding the pupil's’ interest. 
Such care and thought for details is 
keenly appreciated by teachers. The 
hook is full of illustrations and directions 
for experiments and disseetions. It is 
thoroughly useful, practical, and sensible. 


THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 
Selected and Edited by Andrew Lang. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
379 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Now comes a “Red Book” from Andrew 
Lang of “Blue Book” and endless other 
books fame, and this time it is a collection 
of animal stories. The phoenix, griffins, 
unicorns, and queer creatures of the 
imagination figure in many of the stories, 
and fantastic, weird pictures seem to 
make them real to youthful, credulous 
readers. Mr. Lang, however, takes pains 
to state that this is not a scientific book, 
but suggests that it may lead boys and 
girls to take a kindly interest in the ani- 
mals about them. To be sure, many of 
the stories, perhaps the majority, are rea- 
sonable and reliable, conveying informa- 
tion about the animals of all parts of the 
world. This combination of the fairy and 
the real is a good thing for children. 


A COURSE IN ARGUMENTATIVE 
WRITING. By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, 206 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Gertrude Buck, instructor in English at 
Vassar, in her ‘‘Course in Argumentative 
Writing,’’ presents some ideas that are 
new at least in the literature of argumen- 
tation. She first applies the inductive 
method, setting the student to analyzing 
his unconscious reasonings, in order to 
find out on what principles he formed his 
arguments. She then discusses various 
kinds of arguments, inductive and deduc- 
tive, a priori, anda posteriori. At bottom 
the course is a study of logic applied to 
argumentation. A great number of exer- 
cises for analysis and examples for rea- 
soning are given. These are taken from 
the natural interests and thought of stn- 
dents, but many of the propositions are 


not worth arguing. We should need to 
cee the working of this course and its re- 
sults to be convinced of its value. It 
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READING HISTORY is delightful 


when it can be taken as a recreation. 
The Century Magazine has printed some of 


‘4 tiful i-sues of a magazine ever made. 


The Christmas 


Century 


“ Rich in the kind of literature 
that makes The Century 
THE LEADING ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
OF THE WORLD.”’ 


Printed in Tints 


The Cromwell History, which will be 
the leading historical feature of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE for the coming 
} year, opened in the November num- § 

ber, which contained also first chap- 
ters of Dr. Weir Mitchell's ‘‘Autobi- 
ography of a Quack" and Mr. Seton- 
Thompson's ‘' Biography ofa Grizzly.” 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


to THE CENTURY, subscribing after 
the issue of the Decembernumber, and 
who begin theirsubscriptions with that 
4, number, are entitled to receive the 
} November number free of charge if 
they ask for it at the time of sending 
in their subscription. Price $4.00 a 
year. The November and December 


In tints, are considered the most beau- 


| the ereatest histories of our time, 
| and in 1900 it will follow them 
Uy” See | with a superbly illustrated life of 
Oliver Cromwell, written by the 
Right Hon. John Morley,M.P., 
than whom there is no one more 
competent to treat Cromwell in 
the spirit of the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 
is the authorized biographer of 
Gladstone, and his work as a 
historian is well known. 

The illustrations of the his- 
tory will be remarkable. Be- 
sides original drawings by well- 
known artists, there will be 
valuable unpublished portraits, 
permission to reproduce which 
has been given by Her Majesty 
the Queen, and by the owners 
of some of the most famous 
collections in Europe. 

Why not make this your se- 
rious reading for 1900, remem- 
bering, too, that it is only one 
of scores of good things which 
The Century Magazine will print ? 


The series of articles on Life in the East 


Mr. Morley 


trated by Joseph Pennell and Phil May, 


numbers of Tie CENTURY, printed } End of London, by Sir Walter Besant, illus- 


THE CENTURY CO., 


begins in the December Century. Richard 
Union Square, N.Y. “}) Whiteing’s papers on Paris, with beautiful 
nL pictures by Andre Castaigne, will begin soon, 


seems unnecessarily pedagogical, and not 
of great practical use. It may make logi- 
cians, but not convincing and persuasive 
arguers. It teaches the student not to set 
up a poor argument, but it does not train 
him to make a good argument. ‘ 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN. By 
George Bird Grinnell. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 304 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The adventures of “Jack, the Young 
Ranchman,” among the Rocky mountains 
must make any boy wish that he had lived 
twenty years ago with an uncle ona 
Western ranch. The buffalo and the wild 
Indian were not unknown then, and bears, 
antelopes, elk, and mountain lions were 
to be had for shooting. Boys nowadays 
have to hunt big game by proxy, as it 
were, and Jack makes a most satisfactory 
proxy. The reader can learn how broncos 
are broken, what the cowboy’s life was 
like, and a good deal about the habits of 
the wild animals that are now on the way 
to extinction. The author tells us that 
the story is not imaginary, but is made 
up from actual occurrences. 


PRESENT DAY EGYPT. By Frederic 
Courtland Penfield. New York: The 
Century Company. 372 pp. Fifty-nine 
illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Penfield was diplomatie agent and 
consul-general from the United States to 
Egypt, 1893-'97, so that he is amply quali- 
fied to speak of government affairs, the 
khedive, and British administration, as 
well as of contemporary life in Egypt. 
Moreover, he can write entertainingly. 
and understands what people want to read 
and know about Egypt. His book, as the 
preface explains, is not for the anti- 
quarian or historian, but is a “discursive 
budget of information and comment,—so- 
cial, political, eeonomic, and administra- 
tive.” He pictures fascinating Cairo and 


Alexandria, and describes life in social 
and official circles and among the com- 
mon people. For the traveler and health- 
seeker he has advice and definite infor- 
mation that is better than a guide-book, 
as you feel that he gives no undue praise, 
and does not gloss over unattractive fea- 
tures; and he is so evidently in love with 
the country that his spirit is contagious. 
His account of the young khedive from 
personal acquaintance is particularly in- 
teresting, and in the story of the preceding 
rulers, the Arabi rebellion, and the Suez 
canal he gives a good idea of recent his- 
tory. His comments on Great Britain’s 
position in Egypt are significant. Alto- 
gether, it is an admirable book, and well 
worth reading. 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF 
SOCIETY. By Achille Loria. Trans- 
lated from the Second French Edition 
by Lindley M. Keasbey. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
385 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The distinguished Italian scholar, 
Achille Loria, attributes the interest that 
his economic study excited to his frank, 
denunciatory statement of the enormities 
of contemporary morals and _ politics. 
However that may be, its interest to stu- 
dents lies chiefly in his use of the eco- 
nomic point of departure to explain social 
phenomena. He applies the econom‘c 
laws of production and consumption, dis- 
tribution and exchange to social evolu- 
tion, making two distinct stages, the pre- 
capitalistic and the capitalistic, and tne 
three epochs of slave-economy, serf- 
economy, and wage-economy. The sub- 
ject is treated under three divisions. -the 
economic foundations of morality, of the 
law, and of politics. The author in this 
edition adds a chapter in answer to criti- 
cisms and objections to his economic 
theory. 


“THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS,” 
GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By Israel 
Zangwill. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 486 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Zangwill’s latest volume of ghetto 
stories is well named ‘“‘They that Walk in 
Darkness,” for a more gloomy, dreary lot 
would be hard to find. The awful pitiful- 
ness of these life tragedies is deepened by 
the uncompromising, uncomplaining en- 
durance of the men and women who live 
through them or die. There is never a 
plaintive note. The stories are convinc- 
ingly real, in fact and in spirit. ‘‘Noah’s 
Ark,” the story of an attempt to found a 
Jewish state in America, is largely his- 
tory, and “The Land of Promise’ deals 
with the troubles of immigrants on reach- 
ing this country. East London, Russia, 
and Jerusalem are the scenes of other 
stories, and all unite to give an impres- 
sive picture of this isolated people. 


LOVELINESS. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 43 pp. Price, $1.00. 

THE KING’S JESTER, AND OTHER 
SHORT PLAYS. By Caro Atherton 
Dugan. 364 pp. Price, $1.50. 

THE BOYS OF SCROOBY. By Ruth 
Hall. 315 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Boston and New York: 

Mifflin, & Co. 

“Loveliness” is a most touching story 
of an invalid child and a pet dog, and at 
bottom an arraignment of vivisectors. 
Mrs. Phelps-Ward has fairly surpassed 
herself in the delicacy and feeling with 
which she describes the devotion of the 
“lame and lovely” Adah to her silver 
Yorkshire terrier. The loss of the dog 
barely escapes a tragic ending by his be- 
ing found in the vivisecting table of the 
medical school. 

Ruth Hall’s story of “The Boys of 
Scrooby” is an interesting tale woven 
about historic characters and events. The 
book opens with the last night at Scrooby, 
Eng., when the future Pilgrims gathered 
at William Brewster’s manor preparatory 
to flight to Holland. One hoy, separated 
from his family and kidnapped, was 
shipped to Virginia. His adventures 
brought him into Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
service, and later he endured the awful 
experiences of famine and Indian mas- 
sacre in the Virginia colony. His brother 
meanwhile was serving in the life-guards 
of King Frederick of Bohemia, and later 
went to the Dutch colony at New York. 
The third of the boys of Scrooby had an 
equally adventurous time as page at the 
French court before sailed for 
Plymouth, and attached himself to Miles 
Standish. Many incidents familiar in the 
early colonial history figure here, and the 
general impression is truthful. The story 
suffers from trying to cover too much 
ground, and so suddenly are we trans- 
ferred from one part of the world to 
another that it becomes confused and in- 
coherent. 

“The King’s Jester” gives the name to 
a volume of eleven short plays in verse 
intended for children on tmpromptu 
stages. Cinderella, the Sleeping Beauty, 
Paris and the Apple of Discord are some 
of the subjects, and there is besides a 
gypsy and a Japanese play. Many of 
them are provided with songs. The cos- 
tumes are carefully described, and the 
plays should be practicable and effective 
for children’s entertainments. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. An Outline of 

Its Development. By George Burton 

Adams. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 577 pp. Price, $1.40. 

A remarkable grasp of an unlimited 
field is shown by Professor Adams of 
Yale in his “‘European History.” He has 
the details and the general development so 
well in hand that he keeps to a clearly- 
defined line of study, and every word is 
strictly to the point. Thus he is able to 
give in a single volume an account of the 
development of European history that is 
never superficial and stinted, but thought- 
ful and scholarly, well-balanced and com- 
prehensive. The book does not follow the 
traditional divisions of general history, 
but by epochs it shows the progress from 
primitive Europe through the Greek and 
Roman periods to the formation of the na- 
tions and their str ggle for supremacy 
and expansion. The growth of world 
politics, the growth of the English and 
American constitutions, scientific and 
economic advance since the rena‘ssance, 
are the subjects of separate chapters. 

As a basis of study, the book is capable 
of indefinite expansion. It suggests the 
wealth of detail that lies behind the text. 
and arouses the interest, which is the best 
incentive to further study. Of material 
aid in the way of bibliographies, specific 
references, and topics for special reading 
there is an abundant supply. The maps 
os illustrations are plentiful and particu- 
arly useful. It will serve well for a two- 
years’ course in high schools, or a shorter 
course, if necessary, and for a “backbone 


Houghton, 


book” in a wider course of college work 
For purposes of review it is of great valuo. 
as it focuses attention on the essential); 
and makes clear the broad course of 
events, with cause and effects, which is s, 
easily lost to sight in studying the multj- 
tude of details. It is a book that should 
establish itself at once and permanent], 
wherever the best historical methods are 
wanted. 

THE EXPERT CLEANER. Compiled jy 
Hervey J. Seaman. New York and Lon. 
don: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 24 
pp. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 

The housewife who is fortunate enough 
to possess “The Expert Cleaner” wil] find 
it a friend in need in many problems of 
housekeeping. The title is inadequate to 
suggest all it compasses, and the purpo:e 
of the book 8 better expressed by the 
sub-title, ‘A Handbook of Practical Infor- 
mation for All Who Like Clean Homes 
Tidy Apparel, Wholesome Food, and 
Healthful Surroundings.” 

It touches every phase of domestic 
work, and brings light into dark spo‘s 
where stains won’t come out and metals 
won't shine. It is a book that will be in 
constant use, and its originator deserves 
general thanks. 

THE JINGLE BOOK. By Carolyn Wells. 
Pictured by Oliver Herford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 124 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

It would be hard telling whether Miss 
Wells’ jingles or Mr. Herford’s drawings 
are most amusing in the “Jingle Book.” 
Both are inimitably perfect in their way. 
The book is novel, whimsical, and exceed- 
ingly funny. In the child’s affection it 
must outstrip all rivals, except, per- 
chance, “‘Mother Goose,” and the “grown- 
ups” will be hardly less charmed with it. 
It is a book that appeals to every one’s 
risibles. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Great Pictures as Seen and Described by Fa 
mous Writers.’’ Edited and translated by Esther 
Singleton. Price, $2.00.—*“Blue Jackets of 180s.” 
By Willis J. Abbott. Price, $1.50. New York 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

‘Reading: How to Teach It.” By Sarah Louise 
— Price, $1.00. New York: Silver, Burwett, 
Wo, 

* Chemistry—Its Evo.ution and Achievements ” 
By F. Wiechmann. New York: William k 
Jenkins. 

“Seventeenth Century Lyrics.” By F. E. sche! 
ling. Price, $1.20. ——“Iilustrations of Loui 
By Paul J. Lafleur, Price, 45 cents. tostou: Gini 
& Co, 

“The Lively City o’ Ligg.” By Gelett Burgess 
Price, $1.50. New York: F. A. Stokes ¢ ompany. 

“The Essentials of Language and Gramuiar.”’ 
By Albert Le Roy Bartlett. Price, 62. cents — 
“First Steps in English.” By Albert Le Roy Bart- 
ha Price, 38 cents. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & 
0, 

“Qualitative Chemical Analysis.” By A. H 
Elliot and A. Ferguson, Published by the 
Authors, 117 Chambers street, New York City. 

“Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers— First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth,”’) By Martin G, Bruw 
baugh. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company 

“Paradise Lost.’"—Vol. VII. By John Milton. In 
the Cassell’s National Library. New series, edited 
by Protessor Henry Morley. Sutseription price 
for the series, $5.00 a year. New York: Cassell « 
Co. 

“Vanity Fair.””. By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. With many illustrations of the comedy as 
produced by Mrs. Fiskeand her company of players 
Becky Sharp edition, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers 

“Nature Pictures by American Poets.” Selected 
and edited by Annie Russe!l Marble, A.M. Price, 
$1.25. - “Drake and His Yeomen,.’”’ By James 
Barnes. Illustrated by Carlton T. Chapman, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated “Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well! 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Backlog Studies 
By Cuarces DupLey Warner. Holiday Fadi- 
tion. With twelve illustrations and thirteen 
head-pieces by Edmund H. Garrett. 12mo, 
$2.00. 
This is a beautiful edition of one of Mr. 
Warner’s most delightful books, and a pecuili- 
arly attractive gift volume. 


The Marble Faun 


By Natuanie, Hawrtnorne. Roman Edition. 
Illustrated with forty-eight reproductions of 
carefully selected recent photographs of 
famous sculptures, paintings, and historic 
localities. Carefully printed, tastefully 
bound. 2 vols., lémo, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Tent on the Beach 
By Joun G. Whuirrier. Holiday Edition. 

With rubricated initials and twelve excellent 

full-page illustrations by Charles H. and 

Marcia O. Woodbury. 12mo, $1.50. 

Loveliness: A Story 
By Exvizanetu Stuarr Purves. Illustrated, 
square 12mo, $1.00. 

An exceedingly interesting story of the theft 
of a pet dog and his narrow escape from the 
vivisectionists. 

The Other Fellow 
By F. Hopkinson Smirn. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

Eleven short stories, told with the dash, 
the dramatic effect, and the practiced skill of 
his other volumes. 


ESSAYS 


A Century of Science and Other 
Essays 
A new book of great variety and interest by 
Joun Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Through Nature to God 


A companion volume to the ‘‘Idea of God,’ 
and The Destiny of Man,” by Jonn Fiske. 
l6mo, $1.00. 


Is_ Polite 


12mo, 


Society Polite? and 


Other Essays 
By Jutta Warp Hower. With a portrait. 
Square Svo, $1.50. 
Religio Pictoris 
Problems of life and religion from the view- 
point of an artist, by Herren Bicktow 
MerRIMAN, author of ‘* What Shall Make 
Us Whole?” 12mo, $1.50, 
the Old 


How Much Is Left of 
Doctrines ? 

A book of positive value, showing what modi- 
fications have taken place in doctrine, while 
all that is essential remains unshaken, by 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. I6mo, $1.25. 

God’s Education of Man 

A sterling book of fresh and progressive char- 
acter, by Witttam DeWirr Hype, President 
of Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25 

Dionysos ard Immortality 

The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected by 
the Rise of Individualism. By Brensamin 
Ibe President of the University 
of California. 16mo,. $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America 
By Joun Fiske With eight maps, 
Crown 8yvo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Two delightful volumes, which describe the 
origin and growth of the colonies of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


2 vols. 


The End of an Era 
By Joun S. Wise. 
$2.00. 

The book gives a remarkably vivid and ac- 
curate inside view of Southern life and of the 
Confederacy, and is at once very valuable and 
interesting. 


Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 


James Russell Lowe!l ard His 


Friends 
A fascinating book of biography and reminis- 
cence. By Epwarp Evererr Hare, D.D. 
With forty-eight portraits and other illus- 
trations. Svo, $3.00. 


Reminiscences, 1819-1899 


A book of uncommon literary and personal in- 
terest by JunrA Warp Howr. With numer- 
ous portraits and other illustrations. Crown 
Svo, $2.50. 


Contemporaries 
A delightful book on famous men and women, 
— Emerson, Theodore Parker, Phillips, 
Whittier, “ H. H.,’’ Sumner, Lydia Maria 
Child, ete. By Tuomas Wrenrwortn Hte- 
GINSON. 12mo, $2.00. 


Horace Bushnell 
An admirable book on a great light of the 
American pulpit. By Tnrovorr T. Mun- 
GER, D.D. With two portraits. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
by P. 
Crown 


An extraordinarily interesting book, 
Krovorkin. With three portraits. 


8vo, $2.00. 


Letters and Recollections of John 
M. Forbes 


y Bostonian. 
Huanes. 


Edited by 
With 


2 vols., Svo, 


The story of a princely 
his davghter, Saran F. 
portraits, map, and facsimile. 
$5.00. 


Life of Edwin M. Stanton 


of remarkable interest on Lincoln's 
GEORGE C. 


A wore 
Great War Secretary. By 


Goruam. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


(CAPITAL BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


(The third and fourth books named are “OTOUn 
up” books, but boys and girls will Jind these very 
interesting, aos well as all the others. 


The Birds’ Chrisim:s Carol 


By Kart DovuGias Wicein. A New Edition 
from new plates. Illustrated. Square 12mo, 
in a new and attractive binding, 50 cents. 


Plantation Pageants 


By Joe. Cuanpter Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus and Thimblefinger Stories 
Fully illustrated. Square &8vo, 82 60. 

This is a continuation of the delightful 
Thimbletinger stories. Billy Biscuit and other 
new characters are introduced ; Capital stories: 
are told, and delightful pictures added. 

An Unknown Patriot 

By Frank 8. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

An absorbing story of the ‘* Secret Service” 
in Connecticut during the Revolution. Fair- 
field is the central point, and Washington, 
Nathan Hale, ‘* Dorothy Q,” and other well- 


Crown &vo, 


known persons figure in the tale. 
Under the Cactus Flag 


A Story of Life in Mexico. By Nora Arcut- 
BALD Smitn, author, with Mrs. Wiggin, of 
Story Hour,” **The Republic of Child- 
hood.” With 8 illustrations. 16mo, 81.25. 
A Jersey Boy in the Revolution 

By Evererr T. Tomiinson, author of The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.” With illustra: 
tions. Crown Svo, $1.50. 

A capital story, founded on the lives and 
heroic deeds of some of the humbler heroes 
of the Revolution against invading Britons 
and lawless Americans. 

The Boys of Scrooby 

By Rurn author of Inthe Brave Days 
of Old.’ With’ a frontispiece illustration. 
12mo, $1.50 
A wide-awake story of the time of Queen 

Elizabeth. Three Scrooby boys have stirring 

adventures, and one of them comes to Pk- 

mouth with the Pilgrims. 
Betty Leicesters Christmas 

By Saran Orne Jewerr. With decorative 
cover and illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This story of an English Christmas will 

charm all readers, especially those who have 

read ‘‘ Betty Leicester.” 
Dorothy and Her Friends 

A delightful continuation of *‘Dorothy Deane, 
by Evren Ovney Kirk. With a decorative 
cover and illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Little FigeTree Stories 

Nine Capital Stories, written and illustrated 
by Mary Hatiock Foorr. With a decora- 
tive cover. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood 

With a pictorial 

Square 12mo, 


” 


By Carouine 
cover and other illustrations. 
81.00. 

A delightful story of and for children, show- 
ing what thoughts and fancies people their 
minds, what visions and dreams make life a 
fairyland to them. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


“To use them once 1s a 


guarantee of their worth.” 


City School District which uses 25,000 of the 


Thus speaketh a Secretary ofa 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, | 
Self- Binders, and Transparent Paper. 
We feel Confident that if our Articles are Once Adopted and Used by your Board 


one year, we will 


receive 


your order Annually! 


Make your text-books last from 560 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer! 


Your Board cannot afford to let the text-books go through a year's 


Wear 


and Tear without giving the “ HoLtpen System FoR PRESERVING Books ”’ A Trial 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. 0. Box 643. 


SPRING FIELD, MASS, 
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“THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCA 
TIONAL CONTROL.” 


BY PROFESSOR EARL BARNES, 


Lecture V.-—‘‘Industries and Professions 
as Controlling Forces in Education.” 

The use which we ought to make of in- 
dustrial and professional control in edu- 
cation depends upon our answer to.two or 
three very difficult educational questions. 
These are. 

Have children individual industrial ap- 
If children have 
these tendencies, how can they be de- 


petites or tendencies? 


> 


tected, and how early’? 
Granting that children have these ten- 
dencies, and that they can be detected, 
how earlyis it desirable to begin working 
with them with a view to preparing for 
future industrial activity? We can gain 
a good deal of information on this point 
through direct studies on groups of chil- 
dren in school. Four such studies have 
heen made and printed in America; dur- 
ing the past two years J have made a 
similar study on 2.360 children in London 
board schools. These children were asked 
to write little compositions in answer to 
the question, ‘What do you want to do in 
life? Why?" Out of 1,000 boys, twenty 
per cent. are interested in trained handi- 
crafts; nine per cent. in work that keeps 
one in office; twenty-three per cent. in the 
active life of transportation; six per cent. 
n military activity; while nearly half be- 
longed to groups difficult to classify or de- 
scribe. Of the 1,360 girls, one-third elect 
to stay with the house; one-fourth choose 
handiwork, mainly dressmaking; one- 
fourth choose a profession, mainly teach- 
ing; one-tenth took to business, mainly 
serving in a shop; the rest are scattering. 
The English educational department 
undertook an investigation to see what 
the children going out from the element- 
ary schools actually did in the year 
1893-'94, and the results were published. 
Our investigation shows that twenty- 
five per cent. of the London girls wished 
to go into some form of domestic service. 
The government returns show that in 
1898-"94. twenty-seven per cent. of the 
girls leaving the board schools actually 
went. into domestic service; twenty per 


cent. of our girls wished to take up dress- 


making, and fifteen per cent. of the girls 
leaving school took up dressmaking. 
Kight per cent. of our girls wished to go 
into business, and four per cent. did so. 
This seems to indicate that English chil- 
dren have a vocational sense, and that we 
can detect its leadings before they are 
thirteen. 

In very undeveloped civilizations, indus- 
trial life is mixed up with the work of 
family and state. As soon as we reach 
the more highly developed civilization of 
Sparta, Athens, and Rome, we find great 
hodies of slaves carrying on all kinds of 
work, and directed by a superior class, to 
whom work means degradation. 

In this field, as in all others, Christ 
struck a new note. He preached the dig- 
nity and worth of labor He h'mself 
lived a hard and laborious life,,and chose 
his immediate disciples from among the 
working people. For the first time in the 
world’s history those who labored were 
recognized as having a right to what they 
produced, and to‘the direction of their own 
lives and the lives of their offspring. 

The monasteries were the manual train- 
ing schools of the Middle Ages The 
brothers represented the best skilled labor 
in all departments. 

In the early eleventh century those great 
guilds were developed which dominated 
all the industrial and much of the social) 
and political life of the later Middle Ages 
The Renaissance, in its return to clas- 
sical models) was a decided movement 
against any form of special training that 
would prepare young men and women for 
work. The Reformation, on the con- 
trary. tended to re-establish labor in a 
position where it could exercise a decided 
influence over the young. 

With the beginning of this century and 
the rise of state systems of education and 
the extension of suffrage to all the work- 
ing classes, the child of the laboring man 
has been given the opportunity for a gen- 
erous education. 

This new movement has had a great 
effect upon the course of study. The old 
struggle of the humanities against the 
sciences has always been with us; but 


Get us four su Humane Actrance, a handsome 
illustrate mont hly mag tAn hed tuts. ily 50c. a year, 
and we willsend you 87 FLOWERING BULBS, inc juding Tulips, 
Narciacus, Anemones, ¢ by express, paid The bulbs alone are 


worth §2. Birds rekon ats, Aquariums and Animals free to club 


raisers, THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 EF, 284 St., NEW YORK, 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,” 

under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

eA good article will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it. 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of The Deemster,” Manx- 
man,” **The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 

‘¢When a thing that is ad yertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.”’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 

“It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with 7 
and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BEESCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth. 


Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they row stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents 


and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


now they are thrown into a common 
arena, to struggle for their existence. 

In England the people as a whole are 
opposed to state education, and yet the 
fear of industrial and commercial compe- 
tition has driven them to take it up. In 
Germany there is a widespread feeling 
that education is becoming industrial and 
utilitarian. In America our working 
class is so ambitions that liberal studies 
hold their own. Industrial education 
deals with the external world in its rela- 
tions to man. As political science and 
economics develop, shall we not see that 
liberal studies dealing with all the rela- 
tions of man to man, and by himself, have 
a money value, and are an inevitable part 
of any wise scheme of industrial educa- 
tion. 


Drowsiness is dispelled by BEEcHAM’s PILLs. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 20-25: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 
December 22-23: Ohio Academy of Sci- 

ence, Cleveland. 

December 26-29: Arizona State Teachers’ 
Association, Tucson. 

December  26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln; Charles 
Fordyce, University place, Neb. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln; Minnie Hor- 
ner, secretary. ~ 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Society, at St. Paul. 

December 26-30: Florida State Teachers’ 
Association, Tallahassee. 

December 27-28: State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Allentown, Pa. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: New York School Com- 
missioners’ and Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 

December 27-30: State School Board As- 
sociation, Jefferson City, Mo.; S. Mosley, 
secretary. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 27-30: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 27-29: Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus, 


State 


GienpowER—" J can call spirits 
trom the vasty deep.”’ 
Horspur—‘‘ Why, so can I, or 
so can any man. 
‘ But will they come when you do 
call for them ?’’—SHAKESPEARE. 
How quickly Hotspur’s wise and witt 
retort tears the tragic mantle in whic 
Glendower stalks, and shows beneath 
the seer’s robe, the motley of the mounte- 
bank. Most people would have taken 
the Welchman at his word, and called 
him seer, without noting the difference 
between to ca// and to command. 
Certain points of comparison are sug- 
gested between Glendower’s tragic claim 
and the comic claim made in some spe- 
cious advertisements. ‘‘I am a woman, 
I know all about woman. I understand 
woman, and I can cure woman because I 
am awoman.’’ The modern Mrs, Hot- 
spur puts her finger right on the weak 
spot of that clamorous claim by saying : 
‘“Why if you can cure woman simply 
because you are a woman, then so can I 
and so can any woman.’’ Which very 
lainly brings out the common sense 
act that the cure of diseases does not 
depend upon being a man or being a 
woman but does depend upon being a 
trained and experienced physician. 
There is, as far as is known, no quali- 
fied woman physician associated with 
any proprietary medicine firm. It is cer- 
tain that there is no one, man or woman, 
who can show an experience or record 
equal to that of Dr. R. V. Pierce; more 
than thirty years of treatment of wom- 
en's diseases with ninety-eight per cent. 
cured out of more than half-a-million 
women treated. Sick women can con- 
sult Dr. Pierce by letter absolutely free 
of charge. Every letter is held as 
strictly private and sacredly confidential. 
All answers are mailed securely sealed in 
perfectly plain envelopes. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion makes Weak Women 
Strong and Sick Women Well. 


December 27: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Jersey City, L. C, Wooley, 
secretary. 


The Schools 


of Greater New York, Boston, 
and numerous other places use 
Carter’s Inks EXCLUSIVELY— 
A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed up by the fact that there 
is more of CARTER’S INK used & 
by the U.S. Government than of all 


the makes put together. 
Why don’t you useit? It costs no 
more than the poorest 


The Carter's Ink Co 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


December 9: George Howland Clu) 
Secretary William J. Bartholf, 1 p. 
Palmer house. Ella F. Young Club 
President Ellen K. Baker, 1 p. m., Kins- 
ley’s. Chicago Principals’ meeting, 
Superintendent E. B. Andrews, chairman, 
10.30 a. m., Handel hall. Horace Mann 
Club, President John S, Welch, 1.30 p. m., 
room 508, Handel hall. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The fifty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held December 1-2, it being 
the largest meeting ever held by this asso- 
ciation. The presiding officer was Super- 
intendent George E. Gay of Malden. The 
principal speaker of the forenoon of Fri- 
day was President B. T. Washington of 
Tuskegee, who gave an address upon 
“The Southern Negro.” In the afternoon 
President Nathaniel Butler of Bowdoin 
College spoke upon “The Higher Educa- 
tion and American Life.” Dr. Grace N. 
Kimball of Vassar College took for her 
subject ‘“‘SSome Physical and Moral Con- 
siderations in Education.” Mayor Josiah 
Quincy gave an address upon “The 
Teacher.” At the close of these exercises 
the teachers were given a reception from 
4.30 to 6 o’clock, Governor Wolcott and 
Mayor Quincy being among the receiving 
party. The primary school section dis- 
cussed ‘Arithmetic,’ by Helen M. 


Wall Pictures, 25c 


Size of Card..... 


Plate, average...... 14x18 


Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to have 


as many pictures as may be desired for the wa//s and for fortfolio use. ) 
; Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. Do ( 


not judge the quality by the price, but see them, and you will at once fill your 
schools with these remarkable pictures. 


' Shepherdess. Ze Rolle. Columbus at Court of Spain. Van Brozik. 
By the River Side. Ze Ru//e. Horse Fair. Bonheur. 
Angelus. Millet. Reading from Homer. Zadema. § 
) rhe Sower. Millet. Return of the Mayflower. Songhton. 
Old Temeraire Zurner. Washington Crossing the Delaware. Lew/z. 
Joan of Arc. Bastian-Lepage. The Balloon. Dupré. 
Madonna of the Chair. Raphac/, Mme. Le Brun and Daughter. Ze Brun. 
| Autumn Oaks. Innes. Christ in the Temple Hoffman. 
Paysage. Corot. Sir Galahad and Horse. 
Aurora. Leni. Children of the Shell. 
} Song of the Lark. Bre/on. Baby Stuart. Van Dyck. 
Return to the Farm. 7y0j)0”. Mona Lisa. Da Vinci. 
| 2” Art Works of all kinds for Schools. Send for Catalogue. Agents desired. 


Price, 25 cents each. 5 per cent. discount by the dozen. 
Postage and packing — one to three, 10c.; six, 15c. ; twelve, 25c. 


Mona Lisa. Da Viner. 


i2° Sample Picture free to Art Teachers and Superintendents 


| The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Ave. New York 
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arkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for seliing or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chatr, 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. 


t tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


Humphrey, normal school, Fitchburg, and 
Frank H. Hall, Jacksonville, Ill. Satur- 
day the elementary school conference 
considered ‘“‘Number, Magnitude, and 
Ratio,” by F. H. Hall, and “The Trend of 
Nature Study at the Present Time,” by 
Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater normal 
school. The subjects for discussion in the 
high school section were “The Elective 
System and College Requirements for Ad- 
mission,” by Professor C. H. Thurber, 
Chicago University, and “‘Physieal Geog- 
raphy in the High School,”’ by Professor 
William M. Davis of Harvard University; 
at the superintendents’ conference, “The 
Physical Defects of School Children,” by 
Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell. 


The conference of Training School Coun- 


cil, Professor Earl Barnes spoke on ‘“‘Chil- 
dren’s Attitude Toward Punishment.” 
The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, S. T. Dutton, Brookline; 
vice-presidents, George I. Aldrich, New- 
ton, and William Orr, Jr., Springfield; 
secretary, Lincoln Owen, Boston; assist- 
ant secretaries, L. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
Hattie G Ricker, Melrose, and Marie L. 
Baldwin, Cambridge; treasurer, H. W. 
Lull, Quincy. The association adopted 
the following resolutions: — 

1. Resolved, that the thanks of the as- 
sociation are hereby tendered to the 
school committee of Boston for the use 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

Sold hv druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


of the halls and rooms in which its meet- 
ings have been held, to the officers of the 
association for the excellent programme 
they have prepared and carried out, to the 
speakers for their valuable papers and ad- 
dresses, and especially to the Jadies of 
Boston, whose hearty co-operation made 
reception possible. 

2. Resolved, that, as an association, we 
re-affirm our declaration of last year in 
favor of fixing by law a minimum require- 
ment of qualifications for teaching in the 
public schools of the state, and of the 
state’s bearing the additional expense of 
carrying into effect such requirement 
without lessening local effort or Iceal 
taxation for school purposes. 

3. Resolved, that supervision of the 

schools by superintendents, such as is ex- 
ercised over more than nine-tenths of the 
schools of Massachusetts, should be ex- 
tended by law so -as to include in its 
operation all the schools of the common- | 
wealth. 
_ 4. Resolved, that tenure of office dur- 
ing good behavior and efficient service 
should be given to all superintendents and 
teachers whose scholarship and _ profes- 
sional ability are assured by successful 
experience. 

5. Resolved, that the good effect of re- 
cent legislation respecting sehool attend- 
ance and truancy is recognized, and that 
for the better enforcement of such legis- 
lation provision should be made for the 
appointment of a special school attend- 
ance officer or officers to act under the di- 
rection of the state board of education. 

6. Resolved, that we favor the pring- 
ing together into close relation and co- 
operation all educational agencies, includ- 
ing the church, the school, the home, the 
press, and the public library; to the end 
of helping children to discover and realize 
the best that they are capable of being. 


EIMER & AM 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


/ ) Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Physical 
Chemical 
Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Aventsa for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. | 
| 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furvished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


BEST XMAS PRESENT 


For young or old. A continual reminder  b 
of the giver throughout the year; its influ 
= 


ence will be felt throughout the life of the 

recipient. The Humane Alliance is a splendid monthly 
magazine, beautifully illustrated, of Animals, their care, 
treatment, habits and usefulness, and it teaches the grea 
lessons of kindness and thoughtfulness. The Great Book o 
Nature, including man and every other living thing is 
countitess times more wonderful in reality and effect than 
any work or book produced by man, A year’s subscription 
makes a splendid Christmas present. luvaluable to 
teachers in Schools H To those answering 

or Sunday Schools. Special Offer. this advertiseme nt 

we will send as Our Christmas Gift two beautiful panel 
pictures, size 10x18 inches, perfect copies of celebrated oil | 
paintings of kittens and dogs, in the precise colors of the 
original paintings, manufactured by a process making 
them very like genuine oil paintings. We will also send a 
beautiful story in book form showing the tender nature of | 
animalsand man’s inhumanity toman. This makes a good | 


book for presentation purposes, We will also send a book 
showing the value and effect of humane education. That 
we may know what to send you send 50e. with your order | 
and say where this advertisement was seen. Birds, Angora 
Cats, Aquariums and Animals Free to club raisers. Address | 
THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 28rd Street, NEW YORE. 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY 


Is to give public exhibitions in Lodge 
Halls, Churches, School Houses and 


| 
Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- ASuy fy 4 | 
opticon Exhibition Outfit illustrating the ~~ 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 
both Stationary and Motion Pictures, Many 
are making 8300.00 to #690.00 per month, 


and some exhibitors much more 
furnish a Complete Guitit with advertis-™ 


ing bills and everything ready to start 
into business atonce forasmallamount 
of money, The work is easy, strictly .s% , 


| 

} 

| 

high class and requires no previous* | 

experience. Write for Catalogue with | 

SPECTAL OULFITS for EDUCATIONAL 

WORK in Schools ani Colleges and Rible and | 

Temperance Sets for Churches. Write for catalogue | 
with full particulars and state what class of work the 

outfit is wanted for, so we can send the cataloene suited | 


er 
to the requirements, CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
Lecture Dept. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ils. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies, 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY - 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CP 
Gril 


| 
3 

Sets, comp'ete with Took of Instruction, $1.50 
rde; or $1 ge Too sb, ay siupe. | 


|“ SLOYD. | 
| CHANDLPR & BAREFR, 15 Eliot St., Boston | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Betweer 
BOSTON anv 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And Ail Points Wesi. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN AND. 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points 


Palace, S ceping, or Drawing Koom Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 


; any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


Cc. M.. BURT, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASS, 


Invest your savings 

in ungnest'oned securities. Our first mortgage 
Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves- 
tor Six per cent per annum clear of taxes; we 
collect and remit principal and interest free of 
charge; personal examination of all securities. We 
have made these loans for the past sixteen years 
without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- 
ences and particulars on application, 


E. J, LANDER & CO, Forts, No. 
WINSHIP 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 


GILLOTT’S 


PH GILLOTT'S 
IGRAPH PEN.) 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCKIPT., 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS..... 


...91 John Street, New York. 


Sharpens 
“It gives me great pleasure 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfac 
y not believe that there is any 


Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
2 


either in the school or the office. 


The GEM PENCILSHARPENER 


both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 


the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance ror +chool work. 


tory use In very many o@ the cities and towns of the 


State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
Maaa. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by H. COOK & Leominster, Mass. 


subject of Algebra as pupils in Gri 
likely to study. 287 pages. Price, 80 cents. 
duction, 64 cents, net. 


usually treated 1n a School Alge 
subjects required for admi | 
Scientitic Schools, to wit: Permutation 
nations, Undetermined Coefficients, the 
Theorem, Continued Fractions, and Logar 
Algebra also contains a chapte 
Elementary Algebra,” the first 0 fi 
America. 450 pages. Price, $1.25. 
$1.00, net 


I. A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA (Durell & Rob- 
bins), This volume closes with the subject of a 
is intended to contain only as much oO 1e 

For intro- 


il. A SCHOOL ALGEBRA (Durell & Robbins) 


ume covers the requirements of admission to the 


lil. A SCHOOL ALGEBRA & Rob- 
Thi tc ains, in addition t« 

bins). ‘his book contains, i 
ssion to Universities and 
s and Combi- 
Binominal 
ithms. This 
or on the “* History of 
f its kind published in 
For introduction, 


R. L. MYERS & (O., 


Of Interest to Teachers of Algebra. 


Teachers finding 
pupils in the subject 


This vol- 


subjects 


terest pupils in the subject, by means of the text- 
books now in use, are cordially invited to write 
‘lassical Course of Colleges, a8 agreed upon at the con- Robbins 
Classical Course of Colleges, niece of lending Colleges for a sample copy of the Durell & | ) 


and Preparatory Schools, held in New York City. ; 
pages. Price, $1.00. For introduction, 80 cents, net. 
° 


School Algebra, for examination. 

The distinguishing features of the Durell 
& Robbins School Algebras are the clear and 
simple presentation of first principles, and the 
interest created in the study by showing its 
economy and the new power gained. 


Publishers, Harrisburg, Pa. |. 


it difficult to start young | 
of algebra or failing to in- 


“Journal of Education ’ will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. EK. PUBLISHING co., 
2 Somerset St., Boaton. 


‘2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


KINDERGARTEN 


Bend for New 


J. 4 
SCHERMERHORN & Ut 


SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Catalogue, | 


UP-TO-DATE ADVICE. 
Palmer Coyne—‘‘Put not your trust in 
riches.” 
svrne Coyne—-‘‘No; put your riches in 
trusts.’’—-Life. 


iit 


Stor ¥ of 
Christmas Eve. 


# Place an early order for the handsome 
x Christmas number of the Lake Shore 
% & Michigan Southern Ry. ‘‘ Book of 
lrains.”? It will interest you, will 
%# please the children. Replete with the 
# best thoughts of Christmas-tide in 
% pvetry and prose from well known 
# authors; also a charming short story 
# of Christmas eve- ‘The Third Vice- 
3: President’s Special.” The book is 
# beautifully illustrated with half tones 
from original wash drawings, the sub- 
jects being especially selected from 
¢ the various texts. Ready for distri- 
= bution Dec. 15th. Sent on receipt of 


# four cents in postage. 


% A. J. SMITH, 
FT. a., Cleveland, O. 


I | 
| 
| 
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Some 


New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 


5 , 2 Title. P = Author. Publisher. - SINGLE knowledge of the place; (2) considerable knowledge of the teacher; (3) cons derable contidence 
7 Great Pictures as Seen and Described by Famous | rlet Ed.) Dodd, Meac, & Co., N. Y 22.00 | that they fit. As to the first, we feel confident no other ageucy has our advantages. This agency bas been 
sees Singleton. | conducted by its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When 
* Blue Jackets of 1898 - ADDOSE. 1.50 | call comes for a teacher we can in a moment lay h «ids upon all previous calls that have come from this place, 
Nature Pictures by American Poets....... .......-. Marble. [Ed.] The Macmillan Company, N.¥. 1.25 and take advantage of all information RECOM MEN ATIONS and re 
Drake Barnes that has accumulated from time to 4 ports and other published matter con 
f Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War .. Palmer. Henry Holt & Co , New York. 80 | cerning all leading city and village and private schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
ts Suneen © TEneeoey F , eer. a Arnold Silver, Burdett, & Co., ae 1.00 | that we can in ten minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school than a 20-page letter 
B irtlett .62 | could tell. It isa principle of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactly the conditions 
. The Essentials of Language and Gramiiar........-- nt ada “ “ “46 “ 33 | to be met. As to (2), we employ the same painstaking methods in learning about our teachers. As to (3), the 
First Steps in English TS Elliot & Fergus chance of a fit depends largely uponthe number of candidates, and we do not believe any OF TEACHERS 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis....... Elliot and Phila other agency can compare with us in the length of its available list s 
Brumbaugh’'s Standard Readers (Series) rugn. Willis PR r THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY .... ....... ©. W. BARDEEN, syracuse, N. Y. 
Chemistry—Its Evolution and Wiechmann. Willian K, Jenkins, Ne 
Primitive Love and Love Finek, Scribner's, New York. 2.00 TEACHERS’ COOPERA TIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Building 
f. 4 History of Wireless Telegraphy..... Fabie. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 2.00 J CHIGAG 
A Dividend to Gilman, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 1.50 O, til. 
The Wreck of the Conemaugh.......... .....+...06 Hains. J.B. Lippincott Company. 1.25 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700, Seeks Teacners who are 
Seventeenth Century th Schelling. Ginn& Co., Boston. 1.20 ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Iustrations of Logic. Lafleur. 45 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥, 
Vanity Fair (Becky Sharp E tition).............. ... & ag ome 
More Colonial Homesteacds and Their Stories....... arbind, i. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. ree ON SHORT NOTICE fill ma lesirabl 
Pits Chas, Seribner’s Sons, AO N § we many desirable 
A History of [talian nity—(2 vols.). N.Y 150 The Albert positions during the fall and winter months. Central 
The Lively City o Morley, Cassell & Co., Row York. T h If vot desirably Jocated, write fully concern. Music 
Paradine Lost—(Vol VIL. Series eac ers ing yourself, This is our fourteenth, and Nall 
— A most successful, year. 
gency. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


PUBLISHERS: 


TWENT)-FIVE YEARS OLD. 


NOTES MISCELLANY. 


AN AMENDMENT. 


378 and 
Wabash Avenue, 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 


This issue celebrates the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Journal cf Education. 
The Journal resulted from a meeting held 
in Boston November 27, 1874, and the hope 
was that we should-issue the anniversary 
number last week, but the difficulty cf co!- 
lecting historical material delayed it for 
a week.’ Twenty-five vears ago this week 
the plant was secured and arrangements 
made for the issue of the first number 
January 2, 1895. 

No effort has been made to have this a 
financial event in our history, though we 
have gathered several of our friends in 
the advertising pages—the purpose is to 
make it a record of some of the profes- 
sional happenings of the quarter of a 
century. This record of what has been 
accomplished, the new branches taught, 
the vivacity in methods, the enlargement 
of ecuipment, are enough to stir the prde 
of the most conservative teacher in the 
ranks. The hcst of leaders who have died 
in the twenty-five vears present a sad pic- 
ture. 

The constant aim of the editor of the 
Journal cf Education has been to set forth, 
in its reading pages, the deliberate op'n- 
ions of the best educators in the theory 
and practice of teaching, and keep abreast 
of the requirements of the age. The rec- 
ord of the essential facts, gained by ex- 
perience, as well as those gleaned from 
theehest books on the topics treated, has 
been made very complete. Authors and 
publishers have generously c>-operated to 
furnish the stores of knowledge which 
have been garnered for the enrichment of 
the educators’ work during the past 
twenty-five years. 

The several aids to the educator have 
been prepared by men and women of the 
highest educational ability, and have em- 
bodied their ripe and conservative judg- 
ment, which has tended to make the 
teacher confident andsdiscreet in his pro- 
fessional life and work. The past efforts 
to make the Journal valuable will in the 
future be sustained, and made more and 
more comprehensive and effective. 


Cupples & Shoenhof, 128 Tremont street, 
Boston, announce an addition to their 
foreign book business in the shape of a 
department wholly devoted to American 
printed  text-books for the study of 
modern languages. This new department 
will be managed by Carl Schoenhof him- 
self, and it is his aim to make a comple‘e 
and conveniently arranged display to save 
the teacher trouble and time—wasting an- 
noyance in getting at just what an Ameri- 
can publisher has put forth up to the 
present moment in that particular Ine. 

After an experience of thirty-five vears 


in the sale of text-books, it is safe to 
affirm that Mr. Shoenhof’s new venture 
here will be a boon to the searcher 


anxious to find under one roof a complete 
assortment of what hitherto a dozen or 
more establishments in many cases did 
not offer to him. 


WASHINGTON 


announcements of the se- 


TOURS. 


Preliminary 


ries of tours to Washington, leaving Bos- 
ton February 2, March 2, 16, and 30, April 
and May 11, under the person- 


13 and 27, 
allv-conducted tourist system of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, are now ready, 
may he obtained of D. N. Bell, 


agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


She—"My grandfather was cou 
earl of Bullyshanty, twice removed.’ 

He—“Twice removed. eh? What 
Didn't he pay his rent?”—Tid-Bits. 


and 
tourist 


in to the 


for? 


“Fools rush in where’—began Mr. Van 
Braam, who was fond of quoting provervs. 

He was interrupted by Dinwiddie, who 
offered this amendment:— 

“Where policemen fear to tread.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup’ has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 


gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 


from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
hotttle 


The Albert Teachers’ A 


Ceptral Music Hall, Chicago. 


The following are a few of the positions recently 
filled by this Agency :— : 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ POSITIONS; 


Waupaca, Wid... 1,200 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS: 


LaSalle, 11. wp.).+ $2.0 0 


STATE NORMAL schoo POSITIONS : 
OSHKOSH. WIS, 
Supervisor Practice Work..........-. $2,000 
Psychology and Pedagogy 1,800 
1.300 
DEKALB, ILL, 
MONTANA, 

Training Teacher........ 1,100 
MICH. 

German and & 700 

STEVENS POINT, WIS. . 
VILWAUKEE, WIS, 
Gerinan and $1,000 
MANKATO, MIN. 
Psychology and Pedagogy ............ $1,700 
WINONA, MINN, 
Supervisor Training Work...........% $1,800 
Physics and Chemistry 1,300 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


For information about positions in Colleges, Sec- 
ondary Schools. Specialists’ positions, Grade po- 
sitions, etc., address 


(. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


200200007 


e At the FKud of Your Journey you will find 6 
¢ ita yreat convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
é Fourth Ave. é¢list and 42d Sts.. 
@ «Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W FORK. 
Ceutral for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 43d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


AGENCY. 


CHITCAGU. 


best schools in the West....... 
introduces to Colleges. 


fAERICAN : ; TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOR EIc | euperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governeasts, for 
every department of instruction, recommends good echoois to parents. (ail on or address 
Mr. 


M Jo Youns Futon. . 23 Union Square New York. 


astern “Feachers”’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
St. . . Hoston.,. Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprieter:. 


Send to any af the fullowing addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chisago. 24 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Biag., Minnesapuils. 
524 8timaon Block, Los Angeles. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea 
GE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
f Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manuai 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. l. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


with good general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


-ECIALISTS 


States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions } aving $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Karrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in obtaining ! ositions. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positiors filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
3% Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


"eachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, 


Address 
DES MOINES, LOWA. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOU1H 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


iv that ftleld, 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 

¢ W in sh ip unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 Kast 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 


Recommends sw teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


— TEACHERS’ 
The Pratt Teachers Agency American and Professors, and 


. > Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

70 Fifth Ave., New York ' Schools, Families,and Churches. Circutarsof choice 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, | Schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and other teachers to colleges, schoois, and families. | and renting of school property. 

Advises parents about schools. nager. | Established 1880 f 

WM. O. PRATT, Ma | E 


- MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.). 


TEACHERS WANTED BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Box 207, Hancock, Maryland, 
AMER | 
Teachers Wanted TexcHERS! 


Makes a specialty of supplying colleges schools, and 
homes with first-class proiessors, teachers, tutors and 
Teachers wanted, 


Sovernesses of charge. 


| 
| 
| 
| —— 
te 
| 
| 
| 
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December 7. 


JOURNAL OF EHDUCATION. 


Standard School Books Unequaled 


Excellence 


THE IDEAL SERIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Baldwin’s School Readers. 


Eight Books for graded schools. 
Five Books for ungraded schools. 


Contain both charming children’s 
stories and selections from the best 


Beautifully illustrated. 


Elementary 
Advanced 


Natural Geographies. 


mauship. 


Charts. 


The only school geography having cor- 
British and American literature. Logic- responding maps drawn on the same scale 
ally and progressively arranged to meet and showing the relative size of countries. 


the increasing ability of the pupil. Based on physical geography and leads to 
the historical, commercial, and industrial ty. Contains also attractive outline draw- 


treatment of countries and cities. ings. 


Rice's Rational Spelling Book. 


Hon. William ‘T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. 
C., says: 

treatment. 
think it is the best speller I have ever 
seen up to date.” 


Lyte’s Language Series. 


MeMaster’s School History of 
the United States, A $1.00 Full Course—Seven Books and 


Attractive and vigorous in style, accur- 
ate in statement, strictly historical in 


Charts. 
Short Course—Two Books. 


conjunction with the best music. 


Milne’s Arithmeties. 


Eight Books, per dozen......8&. 


Natural Course in Musie. 


Barnes's National Vertical Pen- 


N 
Sr 


The simplest and most natural method 
of developing the three essentials of good 
penmanship: legibility, rapidity, and beau- 


An unprecedented success in schoo} 
ve ee ee Special attention is paid to music books. A rational system contain- 

the development of the country since jng instruction in the elements of music 
1815. References for collateral reading. 
New cuts and illustrations. 


and a choice collection of songs for pupils 
of allages. The best poetry is used in 


Elementary English........ 
of Grammar and Elements of Arithmetic......8 .30 Overton's Applied Physiology. 
Advanced Grammar and Standard Arithmetic........ $5) Primary & 
Probably the most successful series of 50 


Gives a working knowledge of the Eng_arithmetics published in this country dur- 
lish language. Practice is the keynote. ing the last twenty-five years. Gives the 


Contains the results of the latest medi- 


Special attention is paid to the treatment pupil not only skill in numerical compu- cal investigations and many essential 


of infinitives and participles. It contains tation, but a proper understanding of the 
exercises and lessons in literature and reasons for the various steps in the solu- 
tion of problems. 


composition. 


alcohol and other narcotics. 


principles not found in other text-books. 
Special attention is paid to the effects of 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HARKNESS'S Complete Latin Grammar, 
Short Latin Grammar,. .. . 


SMILEY & STORKE’S Beginner's Latin 
ARROWSMITH & KNAPP’S Rome . 


HAZZARD’S Eutropius, . . ... 


DODGE & TUTTLE’S Latin Prose Com- 


HARPER & TOLMAN’S Caesar's Gallic War 
HARPER & MILLER'S Vergil’s Aeneid, 


HARPER & GALLUP’S Cicero's Orations 
and Selections from the Letters, . 


HADLEY & ALLEN'S Greek Grammar, 
GLEASON & ATHERTON'S First Greek Book 
PEARSON'S Greek Prose Composition, . 


1.30 


1.50 
1.00 
90 


HARPER & WALLACE’S Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1.50 


GLEASON'S Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, . 
JOHNSON’S Three Books of the Iliad, . 


EDGREN & FOSSLER'S German Grammar 
KELLER’'S First Year in German, . . . 
Second Year in German, . . . 
Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur 
BERNHARDT’S Deutsches  Sprach-und 
Lesebuch, PartI, . . 
Sprach-und Lesebuch, Part II, ° 
Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, 


20 
1.32 
1.00 
1.20 


MILNE’S High School Algebra... . 
MILNE’S Plane and Solid Geometry, .. 


CROCKETT'S Plane and Spherical Trigo- 


COLBY'S Outlines of General History, . 
QUACKENBOS'S Practical Rhetorie, . 
ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

COOLEY'S Student's Manual of Physies, . 


STORER & LINDSAY'S Elementary Manual 
of Chemistry, (ae 


IRISIUS Qualitative Analysis for Second- 
ary Schools, . « « © 


TODD'S New Astronomy, . . . 
DANA‘S Revised Text-Book of Geology, . 
GRAY'S School and Field Book of Botany, 
BURNET'S School Zo%logy, . . 
NEEDHAM'S Elementary Lessons in Zo- 
SYMS'S First Year in French... 
Second Year in French, . . . 
Third Year in Freneh, . . 
MUZZARELLE'S Academic French Course: 
First Year, 
Second Year, . . «© « « 


FRANCOIS'S Introductory French Prose 
Composition, * & 


ROGERS'S French Sight Reading, . . . 


$1.00 
1.25 


50 
1.30 
1.40 
1.80 

90 


1.00 
1.20 


1.00 
1.00 


82 VOLUMES OF 
CHOICE 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


HESE books constitute the most 
attractive collection of fascinat- 
ing reading for children that has ever 
been published. They contain charm- 
ing stories of fairies, mythical charac- 
ters, and great national heroes whose 
noble qualities and patriotic deeds are 
an example to us all. ‘They are not 
only interesting and instructive read- 
ing, but they are good literature as 
well; they cultivate the taste of the 
pupil, and thus are invaluable for sup- 
plementary reading. ‘lhe books are 
in uniform binding, and in illustration 
and typography are unrivaled 


Famous Tales and Myths. 


Lane’s Stories for Children, $ .25 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables, .35 
Old Greek Stories, . 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, .35 
Old Stories of the East, - 45 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights, . .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 50 
Scott’s Kenilworth, (Norris) . .50 


Geography. 
Carpenter’s Geographical Read- 
ers—Asia, . $ .60 
North America, .60 


Payne's Geographical Nature 
Studies, . 


Nature Shudy. 
Dana’s Plants and Their Chil- 
dren, * - $ .65 
Kelly’s Short Stories of our 
Shy Neighbors, 50 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies, -40 
Holder’s Stories of AnimalLife, 


History. 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Ameri- 


cans for Little Americans, $ .40 


Stories of American Life and 
Adventure, . 50 


Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 
People, . . 
Story of the Greeks, . 
Story of the Romans, . £2 
Story of the English, . » 65 

Story of the Thirteen Col- 
onies, 
Story of the Great Republic, .65 
Clarke’s Story of Troy, . . ae 
Story of Aeneas, ‘ © 45 


Story of Caesar, 45 
Brooks’s Stories of the old 
Bay State, . 


Harris’s Stories of Georgia, . .60 
Howells’s Stories of Ohio, . .60 
Smithey’s History of Virginia, .75 
Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey, .60 
Walton and Brumbaugh’s 
Stcries of Pennsylvania, .60 


Teachers are cordially invited to send price and receive, postpatd, copies of these books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland, Ore. 


395 
e 
§ 
L2G 
1.00 
| 
75 | 1.50 
| 1.00 
75 | 1.00 
1.20, 
| 
1.10 | 
1.10 25 
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Have You Subscribed For 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


(Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL) 
FOR THE PRESENT SCHOOL YEAR ? 


FOUR ISSUES: 
MICHELANGELO | February ), 


RAPHAEL ( October ), 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET ( April). 


REMBRANDT | December ), 
64 Representative Pictures, with 332 Pages of Text. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
For the four issues: In paper, $1.00; in cloth, Br.50. 
Each issue: Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


, or substitute for Foreign Travel, It appeals to Teach- 
‘Teachers of Literature as supplementary reading, and 
at hand the most important things in and about art. 


It is a good preparatior 
ers of Art as a text, to 
to all others who wish to have 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


GooD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In the Child's World. ‘Half a Hundred Stories. 


By Emirie Poursson. Cloth, %2.00. By nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 


and Law in Child Training. Cloth, 75 cts. 
By Emirie Poursson. Story Telling with the Scissors. 


JUST OUT. Cloth, 81.00. 
By M. Heven 
For Grace and Pleasure. 


By Marrua McC. Barnes. 
tor Rainy Days and Sunny Days. 


JUST OUT. Boards, 35 ets. 
By Kare WuirinG Patcu. 


A Christmas Festival Service. 
JUST OUT. Paper, 25 cts. 


By Nora A. Smirn. Paper, 25 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NE YORK: ATLANTA : KANSAS CITY: 
11 East 16th St. 515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING COURSE. 


TWO NEW 
PRIMARY MANUALS. 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


This remarkable new course in Art In 
struction is being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston. Published in yearly and 
halt-yearly editions, with manuals. 

Beautiful new books, published this summer. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 
room study. Price, $1.00. Size, 6x9. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

xg Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


TWO MAGAZINES 


os atalmost the PRICE OF ONE, 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly with | Both $I 20 One 
a 


handsome art carendar for 1900, for Year. 


Crittenden’s New 
Book-keeping Series. 


CONSISTING OF 
FOUR BOOKS: 

Single Entry, Elementary, High School, 

and Counting-House, 

These books are all royal Svo in size, and printed 
in colors. Keys and Blank Books to each of the 
above 

The wide-spread favor with which these books 
have for so many years been regarded by practical 
teachers and accountants is the best evidence of 
their merits. 

LyNp’s, THOMAS’, AND OSWALD'S ETYMOLOGIES, 
The most complete Etymological Series published, 
and extensively used n all parts of the United 
States 

Alsop's Algebra and Surveying. Vogdes’ Treatise 
on Mensuration. Warren's Manual of Elocution, 
and Warren’s Reading selections. 

Ring’s 3000) Exercises in Arithmetic and Key. 
Vogdes’ Mensuration, Part 1, These two books 
are replete with practical examples, and are, there- 
fore, simply invaluable to teachers. 

Reichenbach’s School Report Card. Neat, Cheap, 
and Comprehensive. One card will last a pupil 
ten months. 

Special Terms for Introduction. For circulars 
of these and other valuable text books, address the 
publishers, 


W. S. FORTESCUE CO., Philadelphia. 
PLAYS 


DRAMATIC PUB. CO, Chicago. 


he gre ‘ 
Black Cat, storyteller, | Regular price #150 
Almost any periodical published 
at special club discounts. Cata 
logue of 3.000 publications 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, PenoYan,N.Y. 


of teaching U. S. History, 
Best Method Civil Government, English and 
American Literature, is by 
our Analytic Topical Outlines, They are complete 
and pedagogical; save time; give splendid training 
and splendid results; neatly bound booklets, 72 
pages. Price 10c. Sample,é6c. Three, 12c. 

SUN PUBLISHING CO., 
Ashland, 0. 


‘*WHICH WAY” POCKET LEVEL 

TELLS in an instant * Which 
Way” your work is out. See? 
It is the size of a silver dollar, 
and three-eighths thick. Nicely 


nickeled and polished. To in- 
m troduce it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps, or three for $2.00. 
Catalog ot Metric Vernier Cal- 
ipers, Micrometer, etc., dae 


E, G. SMITH, Columbia, Pa.. U. & 


In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 


Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


What better, wiser, or more acceptable gift could be made than 
a copy of the International ? It is a vast storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. 
It is more widely used than any other lexicon inthe world. It should 


| be in every household. 
We also publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a 
LL Valuable Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, etc. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Publishers. 


The Larned Library or History. 


In FIVE EQUIVALENT 
ONIVERSI TY for Catalogue, | 
Price-I ist VoLUMEs, BUT NIQUE PLAN 
TO A FULL 
MADE 


sAny_ Information. 


PUBLISHING? 


ame 43-47 East 30th St., 


COMPANY e New Yorke 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SCORE, 
By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres, £m, Library Assn, 


in reducing History to a System. 
The whole range of History is here represented, an: 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ret 


Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Mays 


it to be styled 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


8 displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of | ™4n 80 courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 


teachers. Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON. 


more than realized, I am quite sure it is one of th: 
most valuable reference books in existence. 
JOHN FISKE, Lirt.D., 
I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with 1. 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do 10: 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his 
torical student, CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., 
President University, Madison, Wis. 
Write for “Specimen Pages.” 
SOLICITORS EMPLOYED, 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND, 


Invented in 1837. Leads al? in 1898 

PRINCIPAU ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y.) High School, 
says: ‘‘Stenography is coming into high schools and coming 
to stay, and it is well to reccgnize the fact.” 

Get ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor”’; 252 pages; price, $1.50. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New Yc rk, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo.,ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, We. : Educational /nstitutions. 


Have you an RG 


assured Would you try for 


a government posi- 


e e tion, if you knew 
livelihood 
and the kinds o 
positions from 
which you can choose,and what to do 
to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied ? 

The Government of the United States 
isthe best of employers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 

sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosettledincome, Manyenter 
Government employ, spead their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
silaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 

We have just published a book from 
whichany candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brushing up his studies for an examina- 
tion; and hischancesare, all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there, The 
title of this book is ** Mow to Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An- 
swers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
foranycompetitive oflice under 

jovernment, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them, Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography , letter writing, civil 
government, etc., ete., 80 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass wellan examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house, 


cLOTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 


Another book free (Quick at Figures) if 
you mention this paper when orde ring. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


TEST THE BEST. 
Minerals, Fossils, Indian Relics 


Great stock. Collector. school, museum. 
24 pp. Catalogue; stamp. 15th year. 
L. STILWELL, 
Deadwood (Black Hills), 8. Dak. 


Teact Cc i 
Teachers Wanted, ciation 


rium Sldg.. Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled 


COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoo!s 


Open to both sexes. Address the Regirtrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Specia? 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school] music teaching 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA CRANE. Potsdam. N.Y 


} ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
BARTLETY. Princinal 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is calle: 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cate 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


\TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipbGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
F or eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonn G. Taompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


GOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


N&W ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
1 


erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text cf great 


and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly causec 


“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 


As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its uthoriiative- 


& Co.’s English Publications) ne fs | ness and cover a field that has uever before found a 


Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 


\DUCATION Vat. Ta—No, 22. 
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